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OUR PURPOSE 


, VERY enterprise should have a purpose. A magazine with- 
~ out one would be like a rudderless ship. We submit in 
brief the purpose of ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


First and foremost, we shall present facts and truths to our 
readers each month that will materially help and instruct. As 
an indication of what we mean by facts and truths being mate- 
rially helpful and instructive, we refer the reader to our SELF- 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT, edited by the ‘‘AUTHOR OF 
PRESTON PAPERS,” whose initial contribution appears in 
this and will continue through succeeding numbers. The “ Au- 
thor of Preston Papers’’ has been so widely and favorably re- 
ferred to in the public press as an able educator, speaker and 
writer, that an introduction here is hardly necessary. 


In like manner we refer to our KINDERGARTEN DE- 
PARTMENT, edited by MR. FREDERIC L. LUQUEER, 
Ph. D., a specialist in Kindergarten Work. We believe that 
there are many persons, especially mothers, who desire knowl- 
edge on the subject of the methods and principles of the Kin- 
dergarten, with reference to their application not alone in the 
school but also in the home. To tell the story of the Kinder- 
garten in a non-technical and practical manner shall be our aim. 
The articles by Mr. Luqueer begin in the March and continue 
in succeeding numbers. 


MISS MARY ALINE BROWN, editor of ‘‘Woman’s Tem- 
perance Work,” the official organ of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, will, in her interesting and forceful manner, 
tell us of the origin and progress of the Union in the past, also 
its plans and purposes for the future. 

MISS LOUISE BOTH-HENDRIKSEN, whose fame as a 
student and lecturer on the History of Costume is international, 
will contribute a series of illustrated articles on THE HISTORY 
OF COSTUME, beginning with primitive man, and conduct us 
through the manifold changes of intervening centuries to the 
fashion plates of to-day. The value and importance of this 
series of articles, emanating from such an authentic source, can 
hardly be estimated, and the readers of ARTHUR'S have in these 
articles alone a rare treat in store for them. 

Miss Both-Hendriksen is not only the pioneer in America in 
her chosen field, but occupies it without a peer. The first article 
will appear in the April number. 


We purpose that our fiction and verse shall be elevating as 
well as entertaining. It must be good in itself, for we are not 
n sympathy with words, words, words, though they may come 
to us with all the delusive glamor of a celebrated literary or 
high-sounding social name. 
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Under the title of “SIMPLE WAYS AND MEANS FOR 
HOME ADORNMENT,”’ MR. ED. DEWSON will tell us how 
to secure simple artistic results in home decoration at moderate 
price. He will go with us from the portal through each room in 
the house, advising us in the use of grills and draperies, rugs 
and stained floors, the arrangement of furniture, and the many 
accessories necessary for satisfactory results. 


In the series ‘PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ART GALLER- 
IES, ILLUSTRATED,” we will treat separately each of the 
several best-known galleries. The text will so treat and com- 
ment upon the profuse illustrations that our readers wil! be made 
to feel familiar with the famous or distinctive masterpieces of the 
collection. 

“ILLUSTRATED VISITS TO OUR PUBLIC PARKS" 
will serve to familiarize our readers with the natural wonders of 
our great country, and the beauties and the utility of the breath- 
ing places of our great cities. Special photographic reproductions 
of the foliage of the Pacific Coast, of the grandeur of the Yel- 
lowstone valleys, of picturesque Fairmount, of the statuary, 
architecture and natural beauties of Central and other famous 
parks will give special value in the current numbers of our 
magazine. We shall inaugurate the series with a collection of 
charming views taken in the immediate vicinity of Niagara, 
with an interesting description written on the spot by M. C 
Schuyler. 

FASHION NOTES. Suggestions will be given from time 
to time for the mothers and daughters of the home, ‘‘ their 
sisters, their cousins and their aunts.’’ 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. On management, in all depart- 
ments, including cooking, nursing, etc. 


KING’S DAUGHTERS’ DEPARTMENT. In combination 
with Epworth League and Christian Endeavor, 


MOTHERS’ CORNER. Where inquiries can be made and 
answered, experiences given and general good promoted. 


MUSIC will receive its share. 

CURRENT EVENTS of special interest or importance will 
be noted concisely. 

The little ones shall also have a place especially devoted to 
their welfare and entertainment. 

In a word, we believe a home magazine should be helpful 
interesting and entertaining. 


We cordially invite the support of those in sympathy with 
that sentiment, also their suggestions, opinions and criticisms. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, New York. 
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who will send 100 yearly subscriptions at one 





dollar each, within four months from March 
Ist. In addition to this the regular commission 


of 25 per cent. will be paid. 
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To Any One who will send 50 yearly subscrip- 
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tions within the four months, and 25 per cent. 
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THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


OLD GLORY should wave over and ARTHUR’S HOME 
MAGAZINE should be in every loyal home, school and organiza 
tion. Note this opportunity to secure both. 





| For one subscription and $1.00 additional; or for five subscriptions at $1.00 each, w { Ls ri 
“ . “6 1.7 “6 . eight ’ > x 
7 = ? twelve \ 

; = w 2 4 ox Sixteen 
2 6 ‘ rv ‘ 4.75 eighteen x 


These flags are made of the best standard all wool bunting, 
are machine sewed throughout and finished in a superior manner 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE AND AUTOHARP for one 


year, at Less Cost than the Regular Price of the Autoharp. 


i 
The Harmonette-Autoharp We will give an Autoharp-Harmonette 
has 3 bars and :8 strings, producing ,; chords, B! one subs« ription at $t.0o ind $1 a 


or Autoharp No. 1 is given with one su 


strument. The sounding-board is finished natural 
color, sides and bottom are stained dark brown 

The instrument is substantially made and we! scription at $1.00 and $2.<o0 addi 

finished. Complete book of instruction, 6 pieces or the same Autoharp for ten subscriptio: 

of music, tuning key and imitation tortoise-shel 





at $1.00 each 
or Autoharp No. 2\, is given for one 
Autoharp, Style No. | scription at ' ie 
has ; bars and a: strings, producing ; chordsof the or for thirteen subscribers a $1.00 ea 
key of C-C Major, F Major and G Seventh, It is 
highly finished throughout with ebonized bars 


pick accompany each instrument 
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: and supports and light colored sounding-board 
' | Size, 18x10inches. Instruction book, 11 pieces of 
EY music, rack, two picks and a tuning key are given 
: | with each Autoharp 

‘ 


| Autoharp, Style No. 24 

can be played in two keys, F and ( It has 
strings and s bars, producing the following chords 
of C, F and B Flat Major,and C and G Sevent 
Can modulate from one key to another. Many 
i beautiful changes are thus made possible. Very 
handsome throughout, ebonized bars and sup- 
ports and light colored sounding-board Size 
18x 1roinches. Instruction book, 22 pieces of mus 
rack,two picks and tuning key are given wit! 





| each Autoharp 





A timely religious topic of interest and importance will 


‘| announced in the May number. 





Major, C Seventh and F Major. By means of the ditional 
chord bars any person can, with a little practice, . 7) +} ae , 
or will give the same Autoharp for five sub- 
play the pieces of music that accompany the in- : 
scriptions at $1.00 each 
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the request of many of its fri nds and in con- 


formity with the hopes of thousands of its 





ers throughout the country, that this maga- 
ine would again possess that powerful influence for 
ood which it had in former days, and also to 
familiarize the present generation with this remark- 


ible story, the new management has decided to 


“Ten Nights ina Bar Room” 


J. S. Arthur (founder of this magazine), in ten 


parts, commencing with the May number 
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Zastertide 


Christ the Lord is risen again: 
Christ hath broken every chain: 
Hjark, angelic voices cry, 
Singing evermore on high, 
Alleluia! 


je Who gave for us His life 
Who for us endured the strife, 
3s our Paschal Lamb to-day; 
We, too, sing for joy, and say 
Alleluia ! 


Hje Who bore the pain and loss 

Comfortless upon the cross, 

Lives in glory now on high, 

Pleads for us and hears our cry; 
Alleluia ! 


Je Who slumbered in the grave 

3s exalted now to save; 

tow through Christendom it rings 

That the Lamb is ing of kinas. 
Alleluia ! 

Yow He bids us tell abroad 

Jow the lost may be restored, 

How the penitent forgiven, 

fjow we, too, may enter heaven, 
Alleluia! 


Chou, our Paschal Lamb indeed, 
Christ, Thy ransomed people feed: 
Cake onr sins and guilt away, 
Cet us sing, by night and day 
Alleluia ! 
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mand and wield all the forces of the 
Republic. He alone could stand be 
tween the demand for Grant’s remov- 
al, the criticism upon his plans, the 
fierce outcries against lus losses and 
satisfy the country of the infallibility 
of his own trust in the ultimate suc 
cess of the command. 

On the other hand, the aspiration of 
Lincoln for the defeat of the rebellion 
and the reunion of the States could 
not have been realized except for 
Grant. Until he appeared upon the 
scene the war had been a bloody and 
magnificent failure. The cumulative 
and concentrated passions of the Con 
federacy had fused the whole people 
into an army of aggression and de 
fense. The North, without passion or 
vindictiveness, fought with gloved 
hands, at the expense of thousands of 
lives and fatal blows to prestige and 
credit. The lesson was learned that a 
good brigadier, an able general of di 
vision, a successful corps commander, 
might be paralyzed under the burden 
of supreme responsibility. Victories 
were fruitless, defeats disastrous, de 
lays demoralizing, until the spirit of 
war entered the camp in the person of 
Ulysses S. Grant. Without sentiment 
or passion he believed that every re 
verse could be retrieved and victory 
should be followed with the annihila- 
tion of the enemy’s forces. ‘““My terms 
are unconditional surrender; | move 
immediately upon your works,’ was 
the legend of Donelson, which pro- 
claimed the new method of warfare. 
He hurled his legions against the ram 
parts of Vicksburg, sacrificing thou- 
sands of lives which might have been 
saved by delay, but saved the loss of 
tens of thousands by malarial fever 
and camp diseases, and possibly at the 
expense of defeat He believed that 
the river of blood shed to-dav and fol- 
lowed by immediate results was in- 
finitely more merciful to friend and foe 
than the slower disasters of war 
which makes the hecatombs of the 
dead. 

From the surrender of Vicksburg 
rose the sun of national unity to as 


cend to its zenith at Appomattox, and 
never to set, Where all others 
had failed in the capture of Richmond, 
he succeeded by processes which 
aroused the protest and horror of the 
country and the criticism of posterity 

but it triumphed. For thirty nights 
in succession he gave to the battle-torn 
and decimated army the famous order, 
‘By the left flank, forward!” and for 
thirty days hurled them upon the ever 
succeeding breastworks and ramparts 
of the enemy. But it was with the 
same inexorable and indomitable idea 
that, with practically inexhaustible re 
sources behind him, the rebellion 
could be hammered to death. 

As Grant fought without vindictive- 
ness or feeling of revenge, in the su- 
preme moment of victory the soldier 
disappeared and the patriot and states- 
man took his place. He knew that the 
exultation of the hour would turn to 
ashes in the future unless the surren 
dered rebel soldier became a loyal citi 
zen. He knew that the Republic could 


not hold vassal provinces by the pow 
er of the bayonet and live. He returned 
arms, gave food, transportation, 


horses, stock, and said, ‘Cultivate 
your farms and patriotism.” And they 
did. Whatever others may have done, 
the Confederate soldier has never vio- 
lated the letter or the spirit of that 
parole 

All other conquerors have felt that 


capital should be the crowning event 
of the war. The Army of the Potomac 
had been seeking to capture Rich 
mond for four years and when the 
hour arrived for the victorious proces 
sion Grant halted it, that no memory 
of humiliation should stand in the way 
of the rebel capital becoming once 
more the capital of a loyal State. 

The curse of power is flattery, the 
almost inevitable concomitant of 
ereatness, jealousy; and yet no man 
ever lived who so rejoiced in the tri- 
umph of others as General Grant. This 
imperturbable man hailed the vic 
tories of his generals with wild delight 
Sheridan, riding down the valley, re- 
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authority to the settlement of interna 
tional disputes by arbitration. 

The quality of his greatness was 
never sO conspicuous as in the elec 
tion of General Garfield. He carried 
with him around the world the power 
and majesty of the American nation 
he had been the companion of kings 
and counselor of cabinets. His tri 
umphal march had belted the globe, 
and through the Golden Gate of th 
Pacific he entered once more his own 
land, expecting to receive the nomina 
tion of his party for a third term for 
the Presidency. In the disappoint 
ments of defeat and the passions it in 
volved, the election of the nominee of 


that convention depended entirely 


upon him. Had he remained in his 
tent, Garfield would never have been 
President of the United States. But 
gathering all the chieftains and con 
manding them, when they would sull 
or retire, to accompany him to thi 
front, his appearance in the canvass 
won the victory 

He was at West Point only to bi 
poor scholar and to graduate wit! 
tle promise and less expectancy fron 
his instructors. In the barter and trad 
of his western home he was invariabl 
cheated. Asa subaltern officer in the 
\Ie xican \\ ar, which he detested, he 
simply did his duty and made no in 
press upon his companions or super 
ors. As a wood-seller he was beaten 
by all the wood-choppers of Missouri 
As a merchant he could not compete 
with his rivals. As a clerk he was a 
listless dreamer, and vet the momen 
supreme command devolved upon 
him the dross disappeared, dullness 
and indifference gave way to a clari 
fied intellect which grasped the situa 
tion with the power of inspiration. Th 
larger the field, the greater the pe ril, 


the more mighty the results depend 
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ent upon the issue, the more superbly 
he rose to all the requirements of the 
emergency. Irom serene heights un 
clouded by passion, jealousy or fear, 
he surveyed the whole boundless field 
of operations, and with unerring skill 
forced each part to work in harmony 
with the general plan. The only com 
mander who never last a battle, his 


victories were not luck, but came trom 


genius and pluck 
Cwsar surpassed him because he 
was both a great soldier and a great 


statesman. but he was immeasurably 
inferior to Grant, because his ambition 
vas superior to his patriotism. Fred 
erick the Great and Napoleon the 
First reveled in war for its triumphs 
and its glory, but Gen. Grant, re 
ing that most superb of armies bes 
the Emperor and Von Moltke and Bis 


narck, electrified the military nations 
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home most forcibly. Alas! that we 
should be forced to say it, Canada felt 
all this long before it became of mo 


ment to us in these United States. The 


Canadian side of the fall is one beau 
tiful park from the suspension bridge 





Photograp! Leo D. Weil 


to far above the cataract, and wher 


this park ends there begins the privat 
property of a gentleman who kindly 
allows the public a free entry into it, 
keeping it in such exquisite order that 
it seems still a part of the domain of 
the province. This portion of the park 
has a fine gravelled path leading along 
some ten feet from the eda of the 
precipice, protected on the outer sick 
by an iron railing and improved at e\ 
ery vantage point by little pavilions, 
giving views of falls and rapids \ 
strip of lawn separates the footway 
from the trolley line, which now blots 
the landscape, but affords persons of 


slender purse a means of seeing the 


park in its entire length fora few cent 
whereas, formerly a carriage was tl 
only way, anda very costly one. Bi 

yond the trolley line the land slop: i 
steeply upward, clothed with tre 


shrubs and grass and crowned at tl 





summit by an imposing buildu 
convent of nuns who are privileg 
live ever within sight, though be 
the sound ot the mighty waterfall 
ich runs throug 
this park follows the edge of th 


above the rapids and the river, tert 


nating finally at Queenston, wher 





i812 there was a memorabl tt 

won by the Canadians, who, hoy 

lost their leader Phe Brock n 

ment commemorates this victor) 

from its summit there is a superb out Bi, 
look over Lake Ontario, including 

fair davs a mistv view of the cit ’ 


loronto Phere could be no pi tt 


location for a little town, for her 
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swiltly a ilently it rushes on past 





the calm, still-looking Devil’s Hole, 
till it becomes the placid stream that 
empties into Lake Ontario 
is By far the most beautiful part of the 
: scenery about Niagara is found on the 


lands which separate the falls. Thess 


are all covered with gigantic trees and 
| intersected with 
broad drives and narrow foot-paths 
burst upon the eye 
at every turn and in the most unlook 
ed for places little bits of absolute wild 


thick shrubbery an 


nexper ted vit 


erness hide in the re es of this cart 
fully tended Goat's Island is 
the largest « the many islets scattered 
hereabouts, a1 ise tourists explore 
it afoot. It ere that a steep stair 
way lead to a narrow bridge 
out to the very edge of the Horse Shoe 
fall, and it ' that one man’s 


' A young 
girl with l and her littl 
brother car ere to look at the falls 
and the young man, thinking only to 
a feint of throw 
ing him into the water. A sudden, 
frightened and the little 
boy fell into t rling water. The 
man jumped after , but it was only 
two lives lost instead of one 

Just it of the fall 
around the bow] rs that are scattered 
everywhere, are found the pebbles 
which are made into pins and other or 
naments and sold by the 
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tease the « itl bei Li 


movement 


here at the mn 






traders in the 
the Ameri 
t part of this little 
but the 





shops On the ide neat 
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can fall is the wilde 


island, not that it is neglected, 








mpetuc I ott ate! seems to de 
mand that nature here shall not be 
tampered with. One little spot just 
1 ‘ . —_ 

here is shown the full-page il 





lustrations accompanying this article 
lhe Three Sisters, as the name tells, 
are three little island l 






oined by small 





bridges, strengthen 






| by cast ir imps and braces 
There is somethit exhilarating about 
this part of the scenet Che madness 
I e water see! to communicate it 





seli to the visitor and the impulse t 
‘ out is well 


\ 
irresistil r | ere 1s one place 








dangerou lar 













s quite dry insummer but flood 

fast flowing water in spring 
and fall, and a huge bowlder has stood 
there, in the same position, ever since 
the white man trod these shores. At 
another point just beyond this the land 
juts out into the 


ed with 


] water and one can 
stand upon it dryshod for hours per 
haps, when suddenly the water will 
boil over it with startling force and th« 
venturesome person is lucky if he steps 
backward 


upon the rock and not into 
the water on the other side 

lhe recklessness of the rapids is in 
fectious and it cool head to 
stand their proximity for any lengtl 


of time without feeling the insidious 


] P 
needs a 


temptation to ‘do likewise” steal into 
the brain lhe grandeur of this por 


tion of Niagara is felt at a glance, but 


there is no solemnity about it. It is 
magnificent because of its vastness. It 
has distanc« [he eye may span its 


breadth, but looking up into the lak« 
it fills the view as far as the eye 


can 
reach, a succession of little waterfalls 
one after the other struggling madly 
to tear away the rocky bed beneath 
them. It seems as if the waters in an 
agony of terror were trying to escape 
from some fierc« and 
hurry along, each wave trying t 


pursuer, 
) pass 
the other, the green water churned to 
a mil ky wl cen 


) 
] the ight . frace 
I Lii¢ Sig Ik COnTUSeS 
and fires the brain 


It is best after 


looking long upon the rapids to return 
again to the summit of the Horse 
Shoe, where the water falls calmly 
over the shelving rock and the spirit 
of the fall rises in a many tinted cloud 


ip to the very sky above 


The celebrated Swedish write: 
Fredrika Bremer, gives a beautiful 
conception of the origin of the great 
cataract 

In the morning of time,” she says 


yet created, Nature 
‘r Creator. The 
the light of His 


er to the consciousness ol 





life. het heart throbbe: 
Him of wl 


taken, and she 


1 with love for 
ose life of love she had par 
longed to present him 


with an offering, to pour out her feel 
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ing, her life, for Him who gave it. She 
was young and warm with the fullness 
of primeval life; but she felt, neverthe 

less, her weakness in comparison with 
Hispower. Whatcouldshe give to Him 
received every 


whom she had 
Llet 


and pain, with infinite longing, 


from 


thing? heart swelled with love 
with 
the fullness of infinite life, swelled and 
Niagara 
And the spirit of thanksgiving aros« 
as the 
from the depth of the water towards 


heaven. 


swelled till it overtlowed in 


smoke of an eternal sacrifice 


The Lord of Heaven saw it, 


and His spirit embraced the spirit of 


nature with rainbows of light, with 


re 
7 oe 
if 


aph by Leo D. Weil 


HOmI 
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kisses of brilliant fire in an eternal be 
trothal. 

“Thus was it in the morning of the 
earth’s life. ‘Thus we behold it to this 
day. Still we see the spirit of nature 
ascend from Niagara towards heaven 
with the offering of its life, as an un 
spoken yearning and song of prais« 
and still to-day it 1s 
light and the 
divine love.” 

Is a little enthusiasm pardonable 1 
writing about a public park All whe 
have Niagara will forgive it, lor 
without the park Niagara wouid stil 
be tl as mighty, as 


embraced by the 


flames of heaven as b 


SCCT 


majestic: but 


without Niagara 


park 


there would be n 
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Whether they love the writer for the 
“ake of his works, or the production 
because they recall the dear author 

Walter Scott! the magic name t 
conjure up to the imagination 
romantic—beautiful tradition—feudal 
ism—and the days of chivalry now 
gone by Llow many heroes has lh 
immortalized! tle has made familiar 
to many generations, old le sends, tal 


and superstitions, which would other 


] 


wise have sunk into oblivion, had tl 





not been clothed with the charming 
garniture of romance, by his inimita 
ble pen. He has given to Scotland a 
history, and has awakened an undying 


interest in the personages and events 
of his native land. Historical facts 
embroidered on a background of ro 
mance, are indelibly stamped on the 
mind. He brings us in close contact 
with all these great characters, unt 
we feel as if we know them intimately, 
and they seem like old friends. Scott 
himself had an intense sympathy for 
what was past He dearly loved the 
bygone age of chivalry and the usages 
of feudal life. When viewed through 
























the lons lapse ot time, how dittterent 
charact nd events appear to the 
mind lhey have lost any disagre¢ 
ible Ileal hicl hla have Marre 
their be | While the. vere actuall 
present and ive taken nal e-col 
ore e: tor only what is pleasant 
Clings Tro na the past! ’ 

Scotts works belong to the object 
ve hool, and are among the finest 
Ot that class lle does not lisplay a 
CCl 1 tintot ] | 





qoes He study ¢ 


] } } 1 ' 
frit | | 
t i i 


eeply the motives tha 
control its actions; he simply describes 


1 


characters as they aré His genius 
was poetical and romantic and as 

poet, he first became known to the 
world. In this capacity he enjoyed a 


brilliant career 

Chere is a beauty about his poems 
that is truly characteristic, and, being 
unlike anything that had been a‘tempt- 
ed betore, and, purely original in ther 





stvle, they were received with enthus! 
astic applause. There is so mucht1 
sic in his poetry, it alwavs seems t 
like melody reduced to verse. It is $ 


4 
‘ 
¥ 
x 
= 


simple, plain and easily comprehend 




















re a 





LRH! 


length from tl dell 


he emerges atl 
and commands at one view the beauti 
ul expanse of Loch NKatrine 

\fter enjoving literary fame in the 
field of poetry, for a period of mor 
than ten years, and having reached the 
highest pinnacle of popular favor, there 
entered the lists a dangerous rival, 
who, with superior poetical genius and 
power of winning public favor, nov 


1 


became the idol of the day 

We cannot but admire the dignit 
with which our poet sustains his nat 
urally awkward relation toward | 
Byron 

Noble, open-hearted Scott! He does 
not conceal that he feels his rival's su 
periority, but frankly acknowledges it 
yaln ! 
His was a nature simple and child-lik: 


which does not even know how to 
] 


Hlow gracefully he yields the 


ide its feelings. He frequently speaks 


g 
of Byron in his prefaces, and refers 
in the most generous spirit, to his su 
passing genius. In the introduction 
to “Rokeby” Scott savs: ‘“Notwitl 

standing, therefore, the eminent su 

cess of Byron, and the great c 
of his taking the wind out of my sails, 
there Was, | judged, a species of cow 
ardice in desisting from the task which 
| had undertaken, and it was time 
enough to retreat when the _ battle 
should be more decidedly lost Then 
he quotes these lines which Dryden 
has translated: 


ANIC 


‘*T seek not rt w th foremost paim t ya 
Though yet-—but ah! that haughty wis 
vain! 


Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain, 
But to be last, the lags of all the race 
I 


3 
Xedeem yourselves an 


Finally he withdraws entirely from 
the race and leaves it undisputed to 
Lord Byron. How much the world 
owes to this apparent defeat! [Enter 
ing upon a new field, he eclipsed his 
former efforts: for as an historical nov 
elist, he stands alone. without a peer, 
the very prince of story-tellers! 

One summer day, while rummaging 
over an old trunk (we can just imag 
ine how the antiquarian spirit of Scott 








































must have reveled in that occupation 
which is ordinarily believed to be cat 
ried on b those of the teminine per 
suasion he came upon the unfinis| 


ed manus¢ ript of a romance, int nded 


customs 


to illustrate the scenery and 
lor nine lon 


vears it had lain undisturbed in the ’ 


of the time of 1745 { 
ld trunk, until he had almost forgot 
ten all about it. Butit gave him a ne 

dea, and this proved to be the turning 
his careet Ina lew wet 
novel was completed and pub 


inder the name of Waverle\ 








vork, and novel after novel follow 
11 ral 1d S114 CSS1ION Llere Was SOT 
thing ne a veritable bomb throw 
into the lhterar world Who could 
be the author of these delightful r 
inces t was evident he must be 
an antiquarian, a lawver, historian an 
poet et who could answer all thes 
requirements He was called tl 
(sreat [ nknown.” or t] rteen ve 


the cloak of uncertainty was throw 
round the parentage of the “Waverl 
Novels,” and interest in them w: 





none the less, owing to the myster 

y eir origin Sir Walter 

lisclaimed them in the most pos 
itive manner 

While the historian must confit : 

himself to facts and can let his imag 


surrounding tl 


Scott « 


] 


novelist ha 


ination have no play, the 
more freedom and can introduce f 


titious characters and incidents wl 


add ore atly to the interest of his wor ; 
and for this reason it is always m i. 
pleasant to take history in the sug 3 
coated, homeopathic form. Youtl . 
especially referred to, on whose mit 

without doubt the historical n 

makes a more lasting impression tl 

the bare facts of history Cwents 

his novels are historical and are fo 

ed upon events that cover a perio 

seven centuries—from “Count Ré ; 

t Paris,” during the eleventh cent 


lown to “Waverl - in the <¢ 
eenth. What an indefatigable w 
“py 


he was—ana how inexhaustible | 


| 
: | 
I 
sources! : 


Scott has portraved woman's 


| 
latch 
mk 
le 
‘ead 
re 
tr 
it t 
nt 
men 
cen 


Of his 


1 we 
Nay 
to 


! 
ro ; 
Cl 

















me, ever since | grew to love Rebec 
ca, the sweetest creation of the poet 
fancy and longed to see her nmghte 


Scott himself settles this question to 


his own satisfaction, 1f not to that ol 
his readers He answers thus “A 


character of a highly virtuous and lo ty 


stamp is degraded, rather than exalte 
by an attempt to reward virtue wit 
worldly prosperity. Such is not the 
recompense which Providence has 
deemed worthy of suffering merit.” 
\nother beautiful picture that Scott 
has painted is that of Jeanie Deans 
Ller intense truthfulness, which caused 
her to endanger her only sister's life 
rather than tell a falsehood, has mad 
her famous. We are filled with ad 
miration at her perseverance and 
dauntless intrepidity on that long jou: 
ney on foot from [Edinburgh to Lon 
don; and after finally obtaining an in 
terview with Queen Caroline—what 
an eloquent appeal she makes for the 
lite of her sister—and we do not won 
der that she is successful. She pleads, 
“But my sister, my puir sister Efhe 
still lives, though her days and hours 
are numbered! She still lives. and a 
word of the King’s mouth might re 


bloMI 
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store Ne! { t bi rine rie | 
man, that never in his daily and nig 
ly exercise forgot to pray that \| s 
esty might be blessed with a lor ‘ 
1 prosperous reign nd that his t é 
and the throne of posterit might : 
be estabhi { n rignite ( {) "4 
madame lever ve Ker \ it it W +] 
to sorrow fo nd with a sinning a 
suffering creature, whose mind ¥ 
tossed that she can be neither ca‘d fit 3 
to live or die, have some compass : 
On Our mis SAVE mest ( 
rom dishonor, and an unhappy g 
not eighteer ears Of age rol in 
lv and dreadful death! : 
Alas! it not whet W ¢ leep 
and wake merrily ourselves, that 
think on other peopl ifferings. O 
hearts are waxed ioht vit ' is t 
and we are for nghti lg ir ain wre S 
and fighting Our ain battles. But 
the hour f trouble ( ‘ to the 1 
or to the boc thie el om 1 
visit your Leddyship—and when 
hour of ce it] COTM that comm 
high and low—long and late may it 
vours! 
Oh, my Leddy, then it isna t 
we hae dune for oursells, but what 
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their minute learning on chivalrous 
points, they should both have been 
guilty of the same oversight.” 

A very interesting character in the 
novel, Ivanhoe, is the Templar Sit 
Brian de Jois-Guilbert; and not 
viewed from too critical a standpoint 
he seems to be quite consistent with 
the rough and_ blood-thirsty 
which he lived. But so fine is t 
ical acumen of the individual who dis 
covered the before-mentioned “heral 
dic error,” that he attacks the fierce 
Templar thus: “Brian de Bois-Guil 
bert belongs to that hackneyed class, 
the men of fixed resolve and indomita 
ble will—fine ingredients in a chara 
ter which is marked by other peculiar 
ities, but too uniform in fictitious life, 
too trite to serve, as they do here, for 


e in 


ig 


le crit 


« 
} 
| 


its basis. lo say the truth, we have 
been lately so bored by the continual 
recurrence of the Impiger, iracundus, 
inexorabilis, acer, who allows no law, 
that of arms, that if we had found a 
novel, which we were trving as an ex 
periment, begin with a description of 
a person in whom ‘the projection of 
the veins of the forehead, and the read 
iness with which the upper lip and its 
thick, black mustachios quivered upon 
the slightest emotion, plainly indicated 
that the tempest might be again, and 
easily awakened’: whose ‘keen, pierce 
ing dark eyes told in every glance a 
history of difficulties subdued and dan 
gers shared, and seemed to challenge 
opposition to his wishes for the pleas 
ure of sweeping it from his road by a 
determined exertion of courage and 
of will,’ we fear we should have been 
apt to push the inquiry no farther.” 

All this may be true, but what a tri 
fling point to attack in a work of sucl 
merit! 

The same article concludes this way 
“Our parting exhortation to the 
‘Great Unknown’ must be, if he 
would gratify the impatience of his 
contemporary readers, to write as 
much, and as quickly as possible; if 
he would transmit his name to poster 
itv, in such a manner as to do full jus 
tice to his extraordinary powers, to be 






































sti a litthke more time and leisure 1 
giving them their scope; in concen 
trating those excellences which he has 
shown to be within his reach, and in 
avoiding those blemishes which he 
cannot but have taste to perceive.’ 
That was putting it mildly for the crit 
ic of those days 

Now, the severe critic mas perform 
very necessary and highly creditable 
uty—he may be a very useful person 
age in his department of literature 
but truly his is a very unfriendly occu 
pation! | judge he was held in secret 
terror by the rising author of prose o1 
verse I:very great writer, in the be 
rinning of his career, has felt the keen 
edge of the critic's weapon, and his 
to fame has been made far mort 
difficult, owin | 


Scott, from his very nature, could ne\ 


to unfriendly critcisn 


er have been a criti As this scienc: 
was usually followed as a matter ot 
business, it was always necessary t 
cliscove iults—if there were none vi 


ible, it was to the critic’s interest t 


manufacture some—yjust as the lawver 
must make a case, if possible—or thi 
loctor discover a malady. He will su 
ceed much better if armed with a n 





croscope of the strongest power and 
‘ 1 | 
pair of the most delicate scales; witl 


the aid of these instruments, he canno 
lau to detect some impertections. 


Bulwer gives us in “Paul Clifford” . 

a vel concise outline of the science of 

criticism HL expresses probably his u 

own views on the subject throug! ; 

My 

\Ir. MactCirawler, the learned criti 4 

the “Asinaeum.” This profound mat : 

instructs [aul in the following mat ; 
nel Criticism is a great science 

. : 

very great science, and it may be ; 


vided into three branches. viz.. 
tickle, to slash, and to plaster 


slash is, speaking grammatically, 
ve, or accusing 


employ the accusa 


case; you must cut up your book rig 
e ] ] P ~ P 
and left, top and bottom, root a1 
brancl lo plaster a book is to et 


ploy the dative, or giving case, a1 





yon must bestow on the work all tl 
superlatives in the language; you mu 
lay on vour praise thick and thin, a1 




















HISTORY OF 


From Rameses to Alexande! 


By 


From Rameses to Alexander the 
Great isa “farcry.” Yetin our search 
for costume, we may go ages beyond 
find the sam 


Rameses, only to 
dress already de 


strange Egyptian 
veloped. As early as we can catch 
glimpses of the past, we find the fine, 
transparent byssus, scarcely veiling 
the forms of the women, the manifold 
necklaces, and the loin cloths of the 
men. Fiercely the sun beats on the 
land of Egypt; the scanty raiment, th 


(218) 


Ril 


COSTUME 


LOUISE BoTit-HENDRIKSEN 


protecting head gear are we I] adapt I 


Yet, even in his dress, the Egyy 


to it 
tian’s love of symbolism shows itsel! 
Vaguely we discern the significan 


of color and shape, of garment and or 


nament: so vaguely that we often los 


oursell 

We know the loin cloth, or shent 
was in general use for men; pla 
richl striped at 


for the poor, I 
plaited for the noble. [But what was 


r 11S¢ 


the meaning o1 


in mere guesswork 


of the projecti y 





nila tate RT ny ee ee 
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but well woven and dyed; the diffe: 








complexity of design. Fashion, how 





bewildering rapidity of the 


age; a thousand years leave but su; 


gestions of chang 


Homi 


lhe raiment of the poor is scanty, 


ence in social classes being shown 
SALSA y 
FB Aha, 
i, =< ik 
% * 
i ~ 
ri 
{ ) 
\ } 
\ yy 
. 


mainly by the delicacy of material and 


ever, did not change in Egypt with thx 
present 


and Assyrian costumes differ as widely 
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When had they passed out of their 
barbaric conditions Were they eve 
barbaric: 


No answer comes to us 
from the distant ages of the past, 
whose mists rise to reveal to us thi 


I'gyptian nation so developed in its 
arts, and self-centered in its religion 
and cust that it assimilates to 
those customs and that religion all 
nations that, for 
contact with it 


11S, 


centuries, come in 


Cross the dese rt, enter \Mesopota 
nua, and follow the course of the 
lkuphrates and lJigris Babvlonian 





their re 
climate 1s warn 


from those of 
ligions 


| gypt as do 


Vhough the 


we shall find richly woven and em 
broidered garments, falling in heavy 
folds to the feet We can trace three 


distinct articles of apparel—the body 
garment, the 


hi 


trimmed at the 


} 


over dress and the outet 


over dr¢ SS Was heavil 
bottom, and was al 
belt Phe 
oat was shorter, and was 


] | some ceremonial 


( le valk 


ivs worn with a outel! 


( loak oT 


used in 
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fall to the teet, 
the waist by a band over 
in soft folds; or as in figures 9, 
11 and 12, when long, it was doubled 
over at the upper end, fastened on thi 
shoulders, the under part confined at 
the waist by the band, the upper, 
shorter part failing loosely and giving 
the appearance of two garments; tt 
was then called the double chiton 
Sometimes, as in the lonian chiton, 
it was very long, trailing on the 
ground, and had long 
ing to the wrist, as in figure 20. The 


then was caught up at 
which it fell 


else, 


sleeves reach 


Ionian chiton was of linen, often 
daintily embroidered, see figure 13; 
the Attic and Doric chitons wer: 
usually of soft, fine white wool 

Men wore only the short chiton 
The outer robe was—for men, the 


himation ; for women the peplos. These 
were long rectangular pieces of cloth; 
an end being thrown over one shoul 
der, the rest of the material was car 
ried around the body, draped and ad 
justed so as to cover both arms, or 
leave one bare. Upon the taste and 
skill of the wearer depended the 
beauty of the folds. The variety was, 
as you can see, almost endless, but 
the general effect was of stately, 
sweeping drapery. 

The woman’s peplos, see figures 14, 
16 and 109, differed from the hima 
tions only in being broader and 
longer, the head, as in figures 15, 17 
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LIlOomi 


ehae 
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and 10, being often covered by a ¢ 
ner of the garment, as may be seer 
in the two hand-maidens of Helen 
the picture Helen on the Walls of 
Troy,” by Lord Frederick Leightor 
Men often wore the himatio 
alone, without chiton. The chlamys 


another rectangular short 
than the himation, 


corners and 


garment, 
weighted at thi 
fastened by a brooch si 
that one corner hung front, 
was worn by men, with or without the 
chiton. It is especially well shown i 
the horsemen on the frieze of the Par 
thenon 
Occasionally 


down in 


Diana, or an Amazor 
wears the chlamys; but it is the dis 
tinctive garment of the young Greel 

Bands, belts and fillets were mucl 
worn. Men and women wound fillet 
around their heads. Women wort 
often under their chiton, a breast band 
adjusted below the bosom, not to 
compress the form, but to protect th: 


organs. Indeed there was no tempta 


tion to compress the waist, the flow 
ing drapery veiling the waist. Tl 
band which confined the short, o1 


caught up the long chiton, was also « 
cloth; but the outer belt, holding 
the loose folds of the upper part of tl 
long chiton, often of gold et 
riched with jewels, and always beat 
fully adorned 
Great care 
indeed, a 


Was 


taken of the hair 
mysterious virtue 


Was 
Was su] 


Tens 


a a aia, teen ae 


t 
Pea, 


dana 











ype! arm 
produce the ettect 
“Helen on the 


Hlelen wears chito1 





hin, lonian fashion 


adorned Her bar 


lessh on t] 
tlements 
¢' ief and shame, tot 


ut to King Pran 





# | tain| 
Aphrodite * agains bette 


1 
» been borne tt ne more 








. 
would evel! 





uld not speak to 
e would have la 

t t corn. We had been 

hood. We lived 

other when we 

hen we married our 


1 
ran side by side 


augpned 


riendship unbrok 


en int married life. 


vefore our mar 

ves, had been merely friendly ac 
Juaintances, but soon, through our 
e, they became almost as inti 
mate in their own way as we were in 
ours. Our children, as they came, one 
one, grew up and played together 
much at one place as the other. We 
id a littl t path past the barns 


and across the field from house to 
se, and it was kept well trodden 
ever a day ] ed but I went over to 


’s house r she carne over t 


, We worked in partnership in 
everything: nothing seemed 
* | I 
; et a : inless the otner was 
t. We expected to go on like this 
nd then to be buried 
‘ ‘ e . + ] ++1 


oraveyal 


ect the eggs for setting and the motl 
er goose \ hen Siic¢ bo ght one yvnen 
every eg t on itched out I was 
5 ples 5 ¢ £ ] | iS she Vas 
eT elf 
5 YOSINYS Were a t L Ulil 
: 
they began to grow up, and then sne 
began to get into trouble. She put 
es on them, but that didn't prevent 
hem from getting into the grain or 
vandering away to places where foxes 
wild oet t} TY) 
uid get them 


[ thought to myself that she wished 
often enough she had kept to the 
turkeys, but she would never give in 
to that. Mary is pretty obstinate, in a 
quiet way, when she takes a notion. 

We had our wheat in the barn field 

xt to the line fence that year. It 


is the best field of wheat in Meadow- 


by. We had had poor luck with our 
wheat for three years back, so we were 


the prouder of this. William took 


r 
every man and woman who came to 
rs a | ++ } + y + + x7] + 
‘ iCé show r ea 
’ ‘ af te ry «+f ( ) é 1 | ; nd 
| 1 ~~ , ] ee ae Bae 
a e¢ Lg l e and had 


1 havoc [ was mad 


ome 
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I found the geese in again. It exasper- 
ated me more than | would have 


thought possible. I sent one of the 
children to take them home this time, 
and I sent a note to Mary, too. I know 
I’m inclined to be too rash and quick- 
tempered and I suppose that note was 


not very conciliatory. But if Mary 
thought it was sharp she never let on, 
but was as friendly as ever. 

One afternoon I was sitting in the 
kitchen reading a paper anu thinking 
what to get for tea, when I heard steps 
on the veranda, as if some one were in 
a big hurry and very decided. I had 
just got up when Mary came in with 
out knocking. She hadn't a thing on 
her head and her hair was all blown 
She had her underlip between her 
teeth and her eyes were snapping. In 
each hand she carried a half-grown 
goose quite dead and all blood stained 

Thinking it ove~ now, I suppose she 
must have looked pretty ridiculous, 
but just then I was too much taken 
by surprise to do more than stare at 
her. She flung the geese down before 
me as hard as she could and said: 

“There! I s’pose that’s your work, 
Lizzie Mercer!” 


Her voice was just shaking with 
rage and she looked ready to tear me 
in pieces. I never knew Mary had 
such a temper. I always thought her 
very quiet and gentle. 

I knew the minute I saw those geese 
just what had happened as well as if 
[ had been told. My oldest boy Hen 
y had found those fatal geese in the 
wheat again and had taken the affair 
into his own hands, without consulting 
me, for he knew | wouldn’t have al 
lowed him to lay a hand on one of 
Mary’s geese for anything, much as | 
hated to see them destroying the 
wheat. Henry was always too hot 
headed, like his mother, and never 
stopped to think of the consequences 
of anything he did. 

$ as sorry as any one could | 

how Mary’s geese had beet 
stoned and mangled. And if she had 
not spoken the way she did, 
ing, as if | were to biame for it all, 
should have given Henry cause to r 
member it to his death, besides payll 
for the geese, of course. But Mar 
wouldn't listen to anything. She we 
on like a crazy person. I suppose the 


memory of the note was rankling i! " 


so insult 
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her too. She said things I couldn’t 
lure, so 1 answered her back, and 
had a dreadful quarrel. I’m not 


ing Mary a bit more than myself. 


1akes me ashamed now to think of 
at I said. We stormed at each oth 


er the dead bodies of those geese, 


ne more and more unreasonabl 
Vlary went out in an awful tem 


and left me in one no better. |! 
mad all night. But when I got 
l rep nted of my behavior 


| felt pretty bad about it. Mary and 


quarrelled before, so | 
know how it was likely to end. 
w Mary was pretty set in her 
But I said to myself that as 


began the quarrel it was her 
to end it. 1 wouldn’t give in 
Perhaps she thought I was to 
on account of that note. Any 


he made no sign, even though 
must have found out how it was 


idfully over it for a long 


ile and then | got cranky and pre- 
led I didn’t care I said if Mary 


get along without me I could 


ng without her. 


Ve never spoke all that summer. 
re were always plenty of friendly 
lks to tell me the things Mary had 


] 


it me and keep me stirred up 


1 bitter. It did not occur to me that 


ve carried my remarks 





like result 


tt deny I missed her 


art ache to look at the 
e it all overgrown with 
\ r the wheat I grew to 


dgda goose made 


lies took no part 


Our husbands laughed 


coax us to make it 

ere as friendly as ever and 
lren hey played to 

1 was better to 

than my own. I used 


ikes everv time they 
house, and Mary did 
n mine went over there 
that the children 
out a reconciliation in 
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time, when another dreadful thing 
Nappened. 

Our husbands fell out, too. They 
vere discussing our quarrel over the 
ine fence one day and got into a dis- 
pute about it. Each one upheld his 
wife, of course. They had a dreadful 
time. lvery old family scandal for the 
‘ iree generations was cast up. 
They even taunted each other with 
long-forgotten school day faults. Oh, 
I don’t know what those two men did 
not say. When William came in and 
told me what had happened | cried all 
night about it. I didn’t know till then 
how much hope I had cherished that 
things would come out all right with 
Mary and me yet. But now I thought 
they never would 
lhe men were even more unreason- 
ble than we were They wouldn’t 
even let the children go and come. The 
poor little things wouldn’t speak to 
each other because their parents did 
not. I took that to heart as much as 
anything. I used to lie awake at night 
and think it over, everything that had 
been said and done. Nobody had 
talked much about Mary and me, but 
when it got to be a family affair peo- 
ple took it up. Somebody called it 
the ‘Goose Feud” and the name stuck. 
It had a double meaning, I’ve no 
doubt, and the poor dead birds were 
not the only geese meant 

The minister took in hand to better 
it and he and his wife called one day. 


[hat didn’t do any good. He seemed 








to Dilame me too much Il was too 

proud a woman to take it. Then they 

we t to the Parl rs W tl no better suc 
] } 

en | : = ermon about 


neighbors and church members living 


i] f od will from the 
text, “Live peaceably with all men.” 
He meant well for a better man never 
lived. But ly made things worse. 


I felt that everyone was looking at me 
to see how I took it and that touched 
my prid Mary looked hard enough 
to bite a nail in two when she went out 
of church. As for William and Fran 


cis Parker, they were so provoked at 
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the minister they wouldn't go to 
church for over two months. 

Things went on like that for two 
years. It seemed to me more like fif- 
teen. Sometimes | asked myself if 
our friendship had been all a dream. 
Nothing seemed real but our estrange- 
ment. I had given up all thought of 
ever making up. The thing had hard- 
ened too long. [ got over missing 
Mary pretty much, just as we get over 
missing some one dead, because it has 
to be got over. There’s always a dull 
ache. There was no foot path now, 
and Francis Parker had put up a high 
snow fence back of their house that 
shut it from us altogether. | thought 
many a hard thing about Mary, but I 
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epidemic of scarlet fever broke out in 
Meadowby. It was of the most viru 
lent type. Lottie Carr came home 
from town with it and it spread from 
her. My children took it first, but they 
had it very light and soon got over it. 
But other people didn’t get off so easy 
It was a sad time. There was hardly 
a house in Meadowby without some 
one dying or dead in it. It was more 
fatal among the children, of course. It 
made my heart ache to see so many 
little, new graves in the churchyard 
every Sunday. 

Some one told me Mary was in a 
terrible fright for fear her children 
would take it. She did everything to 
keep them from infection. She had 





was honest enough to own up it was 
as much my fault as hers. Sometimes 
I wondered what would happen if I 
were to walk over to Mary’s some day 
and ask her to forgive me. I pictured 
out our interview if she would, and I 
never really had any serious ilea of 
doing it. I suppose I thought more of 
thataffair than of anything else in those 
tw. years. Itwas twoyears in July since 
our quarrel and the fall after that an 


seven; the youngest was four year 
old. They had all grown too fast at 
were delicate. People said Mary | 
got it into her head that not one 
them would live if they took it. 
Then the next piece of news w 
that Mary had it herself and she w 
pretty low. The other women went 
to see her. I felt it was dreadful f 
me notto go. But my pride wast 
stubborn to bend. Then Fred ar 
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vin nd Li called after m 


little dead bodies. All the sorro 
ne he | 


yk it at once, and Mary had t 
t of her sick bed before she was 


it and wait on them and do her work. 


1 


I eip and there was none 


ime, but every one had thei 


dy knows what I suffered 


t weeks. All my old love for 
back when I heard of het 
e, and | wanted to go night to 


uld not bring myself 
ed my oldest daughter 

t nd stay at Mary’s. But 
il she couldn't. They 

than strangers, she said 


rried dreadfully about it 


nes I talked about going at th: 


William never said a word, ei 
ncourage or discourage me. | 
is Ww as he did that he wa 


ned of his fracas with Fran 


rt lano <« } ’ sur = | 
r | Y avo and would give al 
thing to have it wiped out 


was prouder even than I was, 


ay [ knew he would never 
I 1 of reconciliation, but 


ild not put any hindrances in my 


lined to. I didn’t 
ver, though I thought of it day 
ight. I went a great deal to oth 


eiped wait on the sick 


, ’ . 
tim ay s+ 4 
etimes iay out rie 


f¢ around me helps 


¢ ( i Mary’s “baby 
n with the fe ver 
in she’d ever seen a 
ich but I thought 
t in my head. When 


ne I went upstairs 
t down a trunk 

[It was higher than 

fence, and I could see right 
‘ he house looked so 
ite The doctor’s 

s tied at the gate. It was the 
veek in November, and every 


is pray and brown. I remem 
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through the bare boughs of the garden 
tre¢ 

i went ver it all again sitting there 

i Kni¢ vial Vas just wrapped up in 

¢ +1 he } 

Dor if anything happened 

» her baby it would almost kill her 

lhe tears came into my eyes as | 

seemed to see her bending over Dora’s 


sick bed I tried to put myself in 
Mary’s place and see how I’d act if she 
factory, but 
id found out 
how hard Mary could be and I was 
afraid she would repulse m« That 
would kill m« I cried and cried, but 
when Sophia Reed came in at tea time 
Il hadn’t made up my mind. She said 
it was her opinion Dora wouldn’t live 
through the night. That decided me 
As soon as Sophia had gone | put on 
my bonnet and shawl and went out 
Nobody knows how queer I felt. I 
t | for 1 on the veranda to col- 
lect my thoughts. I noticed every lit- 
tle thing. The air was quite sharp 
[he sky was curdled all over with lit- 
l gray clouds, with 
strips of faint blue between. There 
had been a scad of snow in the after- 
noon and the ground was grayish 
] about the door 


’ , | 7 oo 
and was sloppy. The hens and turkeys 
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were pecking around. The apple trees 
were ragged brown, but the other 
trees were bare and the leaves lay 
round in heaps with snow in their 

kles William was fixing the 
pump. He didn’t say anything as I 
went by, though he guessed where I 


as going. I went past the barns and 
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e teather ds Of Dieached grass 
stuck up wetly through the snow. 

f ’ . 

Mary’s t eys were roosting on the 
snow tence When ] got to the door 
my heart s beating so that I could 


ardly breathe. | opened the door and 
went in. A thin, dragged-out woman, 
with tears glistening on her chafed 
cheeks, was stirring something on the 
stove. At first I didn’t know it was 
Mary. She looked up as I opened the 


door. Those few seconds seemed to 
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“Sometimes I asked mysed/ 
me as long as the two years that had 
gone. She just said: “Lizzie!” 


Then she was clinging to me and 
crying and I don’t know what I said or 


did. I soothed and petted her till she 
got calmer and then I made her go 
and have a sleep, for she hadn't closed 
an eye for over thirty-six hours. By 
this time Henry was at the door. I 
had told him to come and get my or- 
ders if I didn’t come back. I sent word 
to Annie [ wasn’t coming back that 
night and that she must look after 
things and get her father’s supper. 
Dora was no worse in spite of So- 
phia Reed’s forebodings. Mary woke 
up at nine o’clock quite refreshed and 
we sat up with Dora and talked over 
everything. Mary said I could have 
no conception of what she’d suffered 
from remorse and loneliness. She 
said she’d started more than once to 
come over and make up, and then the 
memory of something those kind 
folks had told her I’d said would rise 
up and stop her. I believe her feelings 
were a pretty exact copy of my own. 
About twelve Dora suddenly took 
a bad turn. I told Francis he must 
start right off for the doctor. Mary had 
borne up well, but now she seemed to 
lose all command of herself. She 


shrieked and cried and caught hold 
Francis. She said he wasn’t to think 
of going and leaving us two women 
alone with a dying child. She went 
on like that for as much as fifteen min 
utes. Just as Francis and I were tr 
ing to soothe her and get her to listen 
to reason, William come in. I don’ 
know how he knew the fix we were 11 
I believe he must have been hangin 
around outside. He said he’d go f 
the doctor He didn’t say anoth 
word, but Francis and he went out t 
the barn together to harness the hor 

I never knew what they said, but ne 
day they were working together as 
nothing had ever happened. 

Mary and I[ had a serious time t 
night. It almost seemed once or tw 
that we must lose Dora. But just as 
long red streak showed itself agai 
the sunrise sky, the doctor gave a lon; 
sigh and said the crisis was past. D 
would live. Mary and I knelt by 
bed with our arms about each ot! 
The reddish gold of the sunrise 
over Dora’s white face like a promise 
of hope. In the tears of joy we s 
over her living baby we washed 
the last stain ot bitterness from 
hearts 
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places, or things? How many of them 
saw the great World’s Fair as you 
saw it? To how many of them did the 
same experience come—of car, boat, 
hotel, porter, grounds, as came to 
you? None, for the experience must 
vary with the individual; and even you 
would not get the same under other 
circumstances, and for two reasons: 
one is because so much of our expe- 
rience is idealized, and we see things 
not altogether as they really are, but 
as they seem to us at that particular 
time: the other is that often the things 
themselves do not stand still—and the 
landscape which in June is redolent 
with perfume, picturesque with artistic 
lines, in March or November may not 
at all appeal to you, nor if wind swept, 
rain washed, or mud bespattered. All 
these things make it well nigh impos- 
sible to judge truly of what we only 
read or hear at second hand—what by 
the courts would be called “hearsay 
testimony,” but which is not even 
classed as evidence. 

There is a saying that in order to 
know people you must “summer them 
and winter them”—and traveling helps 
us to “summer and winter” reports of 
things not seen, but of which we have 
formed an opinion. 

Perhaps, after all, one of the great- 
est benefits that we get by travel is the 
fact that we come home more and 
more content with our own lot; and 
that we have grown in sympathy and 
in charity, by seeing other places and 
people with their burdens, their in- 
conveniences, their sometimes almost 
hopeless conditions. Then, too, we 
learn appreciation of things which 
come into our every day lives, some- 
what as a matter of course, but which 
we miss when “on the wing;” and this, 
too, has a broadening and a soften- 
ing effect upon us, gratitude for the 
little things springing up where it was 
before unknown; and so culture is a 
conscious effect of travel, even though 
the journeys are limited in extent and 
perhaps a trifle monotonous in detail 
and experience. 
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SOCIAL CULTURE PAPERS—I. 
In the Home. 

So much of the happiness of the 
home depends upon the manners of 
those who constitute it that no amount 
of time nor eloquence can be better 
spent than in training for member- 
ship in the family. To me the culture 
that comes from refined surroundings 
seems like the fine meshes of rare old 
lace, with which a beautiful dress may 
be adorned—although I do not for 
one moment want to see the entire 
wardrobe made of the lace, nor to see 
it doing duty for more substantial ma- 
terials, nor to constitute the main 
dress in an inclement season. 

But so many people live to wish 
(yea, to more than merely wish) that 
this part of their ed 


lucation had re- 
ceived half the attention that their 
moral culture did that a few sugges- 
tions as to social training never seem 
out of place. No parent or teacher 
may be excused from this duty, even 
though the place for it may be second 
to the more serious ones. 

So these papers will quite naturally 
fall into the line of home training for 
the younger members of the family— 
and no one will be hurt if some of 
them seem quite trite. Little people 
need as much to be told what is proper 
as what is right, perhaps more, for the 
ethics will be sounded all along the 
line of church and school, while the 
social culture—equally essential so far 
as home pleasure is concerned—will 
not be mentioned. 

BODY CULTURE—I. 
Air. 

‘God gives rice t does he cook it at 
put it in your mouth ?"— 7¢e/ugese verb 

The people of this world are divided 
into two classes, the sick and the well 
“In heaven alone no death is found, 
nor sickness enters there”—and in 
proportion as we belong to the on 
class or the other (all else being equal) 
may we reckon our helpfulness or its 
opposite. By neglect of our bodies, 
an ignorant or careless use of them, 
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trouble, mv first recommendation iS: 
“Go out of doors all that you can; in- 
hale slowly, as deeply as possible; 


stand erect, and walk with an even 
but at least moderately fast gait, and 


The greater the lung power the 

T 1 and strength of 
the individual, and the less induce- 
ment or invitation will be given to 
disease to “Come and see us,” and the 
better will all parts of the body be. 

The blood is the little messenger 
that goes from the most remote point 
everywhere in the body to every other 


point, carrying in his train health and 


happiness, if you treat him right and 

load him up with what he will make 
@ oe « . | 7°? ° 

good use of in his rounds, like a faith- 


ful watchman, about once in two min- 
utes. You will be stronger, better, 
Can we afford to give him 
the very best we have, when 
s so hard, so constantly? 
Shall we not take especial pains to ex- 
pand our lungs, increase their surface, 
ind help the blood all that we can? 
Proper exercise will do a great deal, 
nd so will proper position both in ex- 
ercise and rest, and proper breathing. 

“What! Is breathing to be done by 
rule, too?” Well, it is as well to know 
that there is a right way, and then do 
it—for it is a fact that comparatively 
few people know how much they can 
do to help themselves to good health 


by right breathing, and verv many of 
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them do not know how to breathe. I 
can prove this by asking you to ob- 
serve how many open their mouths 
to inhale, and you will see a large pro- 
portion doing just that—and just that 
is all wrong. Here are some sugges 
tions, with their reasons: 

1. Breathe through the nose only 
—that the air may be slightly warmed 
before meeting the delicate tissues of 
the lungs, and also that the coarser 
impurities of the atmosphere may not 
find entrance. 

2. With a closed mouth—that the 
air may pass in through its proper 
channel. 

3. From as far down as possible, 
below the waist line—to give the lungs 
free play and a chance to expand. 

Below I give some exercises, to be 
performed without apparatus, slowly, 
gently, and which will increase your 
lung surface and lung power: 

1. Stand erect, and evenly on both 
feet, slowly and gently expelling the 
air from the lungs. Inhale, as slowly, 
and again exhale. Repeat ten times, 
breathing deeply each time. Do this 
several times daily, and in the open 
air when possible and always without 
any clothing which will in any way in- 
terfere with the freest, fullest possible 
movement. 

2. Bring the shoulders down and 
back, bending the elbows and extend- 
ing the forearm in front, palms of the 
hands upward—then bring the elbows 
as far back as possible. See how 
nearly you can persuade the elbows 
to get to each other, with the hands in 
above position. 

3. Place the right foot a little ahead 
of the left (to get a good foot-hold) 
lean forward with open hands, palms 
downward, which close as you bring 
the hands back with a quick, strong 
movement, as in rowing, moving the 
body slightly backward at the same 
time. (This may be done seated or 
standing). Shaking a rug, if not too 
heavy, in this way, is a good exercise 
—and it will not be “too heavy” long. 

4. Spread the arms, with the palms 
of the hands downward, and slowly 
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and gently move ihe arms backward 
as far as possible, on a horizontal line 
(In making an ordinary bed, thi 
movement may be utilized to spread 
on the covering.) 

5. Breathing deeply and slowly, a 
in each of the above exercises—hold 
the arms straight down. tense an 
rigid, fists closed tight, shoulder 
drawn back to the utmost limit—unti 
you count 50 the first week, 100 th 
second week, 200 the third week an 
500 the last. When you can do thi 
without fatigue, you will work wit! 
out weariness in your shoulders. Thi 
is an especially good exercise for 
those who sew or write much. (B 
sure not to do too much in any 
these lines, especially at first; and sto; 
on the very first symptom of fatigu 
but don’t stay stopped!) 

In sitting, standing, walking, lying 
down, everywhere give your lungs 
fair chance! Don’t crowd the delicat 
things into a space that is but hal 
large enough for them, for they 


more work in a day than would appa! 


you if you but stop to think of it. Just 
imagine how often they help | 
breathe in one hour; multiply that | 
twenty-four, and the product by sever 
that one by 365, and you will find t! 
you have performed seven milli 
acts of breathing®, and that it has be 
done with a force equal to raising 
weight of seven hundred and fit 
pounds each time, if you have taker 
full breath. 

If you have inhaled properly, 5 
have taken in one hundred thousa: 
cubic feet of air, and purified 
three and a half thousand ton 
blood. Do you see the importance: 
breathing rightly, and of having 
right kind of air to do this cleansi! 
with? 

Oh, one other caution: Don’t ex 
cise too violently at any time nor e\ 
when hungry. Avoid mere feats 
strength, or of “Tomfoolery” at 
time, and train for health in prefere: 
to strength. Learn how much 
can do without fatigue, and don't 
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else if to the other—when really what 
you need is exercise and lemons! Or, 
he’ll say “you’re nervous,” when he 
should look you square in the eye and 
say: “You lack judgment, will power 
and self-poise. Cultivate these, and 
leave chloral and other narcotics or 
stimulants alone. 

5. Don’t abuse your body, and ex- 
pect mind, soul, temper, or heart to do 
their duty. There must be harmony of 
action, and a tired-out body calls forth 
only weak intellectual (7) effort, spas- 
modic morals, volcanic dispositions 
and icy affections. 

6. Don’t sacrifice all your health 
for beauty. Of course, go just as far 
as you dare—everybody ought to do 


, 


as much in this line as their con- 
sciences will allow—but when the 
courts call suicides criminals, they 


might be justified in forbidding any 
mne to wear a dotted lace veil without 
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Wash the children’s faces, feet and 
places where arms and legs join the 
body, when they are too young to do 
it for themselves (seldom afterward) 
before they go to bed. 

Teach them to always go to bed 
clean, and in fresh clothing. 

Don’t break the child’s will, but 
train it. It is one of the best things 
that any one can have; but should be 
under perfect control. 

If the noise is neither rude nor un- 
kind, don’t altogether check it; but 
teach the little ones that some things 
are more appropriate for the play 
room or for the yard than for the fam- 
ily sitting-room. Teach them, too, 
that no one has a right to be happy at 
somebody else’s expense. 

Give the children responsibility, in 
doses proportioned to their ages. If 
large enough to have playthings, they 
are large enough to pick them up, and 
in time to put them away. Make the 
use of these conditioned upon this, 
and even young children, and very 
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first getting a physician’s prescription 
therefor, as being beneficial to eye- 
sight; or tight boots, unless they were 
warranted to produce a Trilby foot 
and to prevent corns. Do everything 
to shorten life, or increase your doctor 
bills, if you must, to be beautiful, but 
remember that I don’t advise it. 

7. Don’t walk as if you were a 
sneak or a snail, if you purpose to 
benefit by this exercise. Hold your- 
self as if you owned a mortgage on 
the world, and walk as if you had 
been threatened with a foreclosure of 
somebody else’s lien! 





8. Don’t spend as much energy in 
resting as you would in extinguishing 
a fire. Learn to distinguish between 
the needs and circumstances of the 
cases. 

9. Don’t expect even me to be law 


and gospel for you! THINK!! 


COLUMN. 
young, will soon learn to keep play- 


things in their places, when not in use, 
which will be a victory for them, and 
in time a help to you and to any wit! 
whom they are afterward associated 
Obedience is the very first thing for 
the child to learn; and it may | 
taught in very little things at first, and 





in others later. But it must be 

every day affair. You cannot hope t 
instill obedience unless you watch for 
its practice- but don’t let the chil ; 


know that you watch. 

If your children are in the publi 
schools (or in any) you cannot conie! 
with the teacher too often; nor 
you find it fatal to frequently ask het ; 
to your house as an honored gues 


3 
She is always more than glad to b 4 
one of your friends and helpers, oY 
she is that of your children, and t 7 
benefit will be mutual, while to t E 


children the advantage will be of 1 
told value, now and later. q 

As a loving mother you must not 
forget to instill love of country, along 
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home. Indeed, I doubt 
ither can be in existence without 

t ther. Right here, too, I want to 
yn a littke magazine to which 

: parent, and reading 

. iV < access, aS one OI! 1 Cc 

st instructors in true citizenship, 
il and entertain- 


Our Country, published by the 


r 

| | 
é rents and childre 

wor roo t 

14 
» tne ur children 
are reat ible 
are responsible 


ret nt re Db l and be yard” fc 
tion, their happiness, thei: 
w are you trying t 


isibility? W hat are the 


es yo ncounter? What 
Help yourself and others by 


y s department frequently 
Remember, that as the mother 
have demands upon your time, 


ngth and patience, which come to 
ther member of the family, and 
therefore need more rest. Be 


HOUSEHO!I 


ime to look after cellars, and 
t they are made (and kept) 
m decaying vege 
se and a poor sys- 
- | lrais st many lives, by 


t tion or correction 
lways best for t 
t sk the domest 
sitting-room, apart 
save embarr: 








sure that you lie down, if only for ten 
minutes at a time—and in a quiet 
room, to which no one may come— 
except in case of death or fire. 

Pity the child whose every hour is 


hedo ] +1 seT »? 7? . —ttan + “¢ : 
ledged with “Von'ts” written in capi- 






tal letters; and deny him no simple 
' lewe far the mere ealre af saying 
‘ 1 
Le t ta mustak lea ot love 
t ess prt 1 in case of 
‘ ae¢ 1-7 ly 
£ ng ¥ I i may live to 
f } , ] 

the eart, and to 
t ( you head 

1 r é 
t é re to bed 

' 
y and quietly; even if the preced- 

, J 
9 I] I evote { 1 game OI 
? n+ leat n +} r Te54 

» a ( La i a LIC) . ily 
la- ‘ _ - UW hy - 7 
nor pleasure) interfere with that of 
} ] lf 


putting the chil 
You may well hire the sewing done, 
the mending, the washing—but not 
t confidences. 

It is not fatal to cater a little to the 
child’s appetite—(nor to the man’s), 
but appetite may be trained, along 


with other personal possessions. 


ren to bed yoursell. 





stead of having the entire house in an 


uproar, will be found quite as easy. 
Begin at the cellar to clean; then 
the outside buildings, if there are any; 
the pantry next; then upstairs (garret, 
if there is one—as there should be), 
ind after that it is well to do a great 
any little “odd jobs” like the clean- 


ig of closets, arranging drawers of 


reaus, putting’ away furs, etc., be 
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of nourishing foods that are easily pre- 
pared, with a wholesome use of nat- 
ural acids (those found in fruits) will 
do much to tide over an uncomfort- 
able period. I hope to see a day 
when a “general housecleaning” will 
be as unknown in other homes as it is 
in my own; when a place will be 
cleaned only (but as often) as needed, 
and no such strain put upon the 
strength ot the housekeeper, domes- 
tics, and mother, as this involves—to 
say nothing of the good nature of hus- 
band and children. 

In hanging pictures, have one eye 

or both—on the place for each. 
Representations of game, fruits, birds, 
etc., belong of course in the dining 
room; family portraits in the family 
rooms; etchings, landscapes, etc., in 
the reception rooms and parlors; dis- 
tinguished people in the library, un- 
less they happen to be musicians, 
when they may appropriately go into 
the music room or over the piano, if 
that is elsewhere. Then look out for 
“just the right light,” as it will greatly 
add to the enjoyment of the picture if 
it is well hung—not too high, nor too 
low, nor in incongruous surround- 
ings. 

Don’t fill the home so full of pretty 
(or alleged pretty) things that your 
family has not where to lay its head 
without first uprooting pillow shams, 
turning down fancy spreads, or mak- 
ing havoc with bric-a-brac. Be just a 
little considerate of comfort—genuine, 
old-fashioned comfort, in planning the 
living rooms of the house. 

Right here, too, is a good chance 
for the regulation “parlor” sermon. It 
is not so fashionable now as once, to 
dedicate this one room to occasions 
of state and of “company;” but even 
now there are too many homes, or 
places to eat and sleep, where the 
parlor is so “nice,” the furniture so 
frail, the knick-knacks so plentiful, 
that the family has no rights which 
that room is bound to respect; and 
as a consequence the children are 
awkward and restrained in it, the man 

f the house always sure that he’s an 
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intruder, and the servants proverbially 
careless, because unaccustomed to its 
sacred precincts. Keep it open, at 
least in the evening, and make it a 
“home dress reception” room if you 
but don’t keep its beauties 
shut out from the childish eyes and 
the manly admiration of your own 
household in favor of strangers—or 
friends who will not appreciate it one 
half so much “as your own.” 

Kerosene oil rubbed (not merely 
spread) on the woodwork of furniture 
at the weekly cleaning will keep it in 
good condition. 

A broom thoroughly wetted in hot 
water (or better yet a cloth wrung 
from it) is better for any carpet than 
the same thing dry, or than tea leav 
damp sawdust, or salt. A carpet swept 
first with a pail—or half a dozen pails 

of hot water and a big cloth (th 
sweeper really washing, only that the 
cloth should be wrung out, and as 
nearly dry as it can be made), the 
brushed with a dry, moderately stiff 
broom, will look fresh, and have | 
dust in it, and fewer disease gern 
than one that has been swept “dry.” 

Right here I want to advocate tl 
use of rubber gloves in work of this 
kind. They save the hands from get 
ting sore and sensitive, and from th 
tell-tale red which young housekee; 
ers dread, and for which a good rem 
edy ever exists in the “ounce of pr 
vention.” 

Dishes should never be washed 
large quantities at a time, unless 
have a dishwasher—which, by tl! 
way, you can make for yourself if 
inclined. I made or superintend 
the making of one which actual! 
saved than two-thirds in t 
time of washing dishes, and mn 
freed them from the continual br 
ing and the even worse nicking 
cracking to which they had been 
customed. 

Beds should be made up freshly 
day of the weekly bath, whenever t 
it, not before. The clean bodies sh: 
go into clean bedding. 

A nice dish for the Easter table 1s 


( hoose; 


more 
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Beauregard Eggs,” prepared as fol 
ws: Boil until hard; cut in halves, 
nd turn out the yolks; toast as many 
| 
4 


es of bread as you have people that 
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turn all into the saucepan, stirring rap- 
idly to prevent lumping (which spoils 
it) over a hot fire. If lumps will come 
and they sometimes will— 
you turn it over the 


any 


Way 


to serve—which put on a strain the gravy a 
tter; place the yolks in a mound’ eggs. This dish has the advantage of 
the center on the toast, surrounded _ looking pretty, as well as being nutri- 
t ites; over all pour a white _ tious, and easily prepared, and the ap- 
e made of butter, flour, boiling pearance of what we eat is an impor- 
t hot) water and salt, proportioned tant factor. The natural accompani- 
llows: a tablespoonful of flour, ments are boiled potatoes, coffee, 
butter, and a small pinch of oranges, sour ones preferred 
to a pint of water, for each three A fine thing to keep the family 
f toast (one egg toa slice). Put hoes looking good a dressing of 
tter int icepan, on the back _ vaseline, well rubbed in 
tove; stir the flour smooth in a Dust marble, wood, and metal with 
and when entirel soft cloth, dampened in hot water, 
ld the boiling water and kept clean 
TRUSTING. 
Chine everlasting arms 
Have shielded me till now; 
I can but trust Thy words, 
As to Thy will I bow. 
Father, clasp my hand in Thine; 
Naught else here shall claim 1 
heart; 
Let my will be all Thine ow: 
Make me as Thou art 
h me more of self to lose 
More Thy love to magnif\ 
Lord, Thou art the One I choose! 


Thou dost all n 
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lox iy la 1 t i 

» tra > ] ive 1 I 
we vo owed ectaci ha 
wit powde ot 1, but t Ly 
enough to e dignity and ‘ 

ft d In w 

ta b al ot! ( i 

iy be of camb or cheese ¢ 1 

rown of a Mother Hubbard 1 

] d on over the white resst 

ivy a { ib et cnec 

LD pioma mulat $ 
pasteboard, tied w pink , 
handed t by the Prec i 
{ es h eche t 
i Nlion 

I St > f t t 
eve costume I lL) - 
ing the nt ul sc ’ iV ny 
all rising, while the graduates slip away to 
dress for the bar juet scene, 


Preceptress—My Dear Young 
Ladies: It is to be hoped that you 
will now let the world hear from you. 
You have spent four years at Masher 
College, studying among other things, 
higher womanhood. ‘The world is 
before you, and the door open for 
your entrance. Do not sit idly down, 
nor, indifferent to glory, content 
yourselves with any narrow sphere 
To-day is the brightest and most 
hopeful that ever dawned for our 
sex. What can you do to assist in 
onward march of progress? What 
will you do? As you come forward 
tell me, please, what hopes, what 
aspirations, what plans animate you 
and receive my cordial sympathy, my 
hearty ‘‘ God speed 
ever had my tenderest care 
she receives ; then recites ina clear strong 
VOIwEe, bu vant wit i hop: ad na exp fation) 
I will write for the New Woman; not 
such trivial things as masculine edi- 
tors huddle togetherin a hodge-podge 
and crown with the triumphal in- 
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cc TU 
5( tion, Woman's Pag tt 
‘ 7 , > } + 
veak novels of | P. Roe characte 
not dissertations on lace aku 
dish-washing but, t neg on 
from Mesdames Anthony S 
Stanton, Howe, I w vrite ft 
hig he lity oft wv inhood, hig 
educa } ind a t 5s {ts t 
3 it my maturer yea need 
tor what my jy thful ent 
y er } } 
as lized in pri 
/ { 4iaiv.) We SpOKE!I i 
nob things, not dream the: 


a e cosmet t make ] 
‘ yr 11 > 
1 t i ) dD if at Te¢ rt ‘ 
' : a 
.\ 1° . yr oO rs and on real 
5 | | + 1 4 
vas, I will make] es of th 


Do you be one of the ‘ others 


Vo. 7. For me“ Musichathchar 


and I will sing for, of, ab 
and to the New Woman in all 
glory, not in some obscure cor1 


but from world’s end to world’s « 


and always something that shall 


] , 
novi in uphtt that shal I 
me! \ en for the W 1¢ eane 
int nen to P vit 
WW \ ] 
wi I i Ve t 
sa 


i \ 
| ; 
\ y Iw put lifeinto1 
( sel t reminine torm divin¢e 
| y ( rect mea ents I 


away with Fas n’s follies « 
feet (with corns and bunions!) 


son 132. satat wrt 1 . thas 
Wwasp-iike Waist Which 1S neitnel 
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\ S | WW ea ‘** des , vom 
ee’ in the orainary 
eate new beauties [or 

\ + y } 1 
7 \ \ i 1 tne icTed } 
} e, spreading n 

t Ce] in Vv ‘ Is 

er furniture, clothing 
the products of my 

deft fingers, warrin, 
t the hideous conceits that 
to! ** decoration, it 
e charity ‘‘ cover a multitude 
y u Will do well laste 
e trained and who so able asa 
et (ty (sTaduate trom dear old 
\f ? 
\] e! 
i a yi 
east tw I 
ut W eep 
‘ t 
t and iit 


Vo. [lo the hospital I would g 


earn trained nursing, that | 


ot Yew Woman back from the 
tes of sickness, perchance of deat} 
the realms of health and strength 
it s may not only compet 
ut outstrip the Old Man! 
feel sure that your ambitions 
. ill right, even if that last phrase 


slang lor, unlike Masher’s 


* 
: 


ind I shall find my life 
VO! n the stage, before the adoring 

wds who flock to see me personate 

New Woman at her level best. 
rd rate theatre nor play shall 
services secure, but only the 
of them all will I honor with 
roud presence, for which I will 
t the beggarly stipend of $500 
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No. 8. (With evident embarrassment, 





“i decisi } I've promi ed lac N to 
ap} ull my higher learning to mak- 
g him happy in marriage. I'm n 
even gy tt Ctor my t sseal 
but (rapidly and with risis thusiasm) 

1 put the mouey that would 

e sper n a wedding party and trip 

to our cozy little home. He's waited 

v two year nger than most 
men Ww 


wife and mother you wi find the 
) ess that the others will in their 
iried walks toward the temple of 
i fing hand and eves.) And 

Curlai 

' 

ocene | 

\ N% Ban I 


(At the home of No. & 1/1 seated at 


lable, Whi Lives evidence of a feast hai 
i "read a t ¢ales Guests and 
fess chatting } y as they sip thew 
é , . @ ‘if p a q/ [ACH éal a 
, era f i aR.) 
/lostess—I\t doesn’t seem ten vears 
since we left Masher, does it girls? 
Singer—Nope! It's just like yester 


day that we all started out to achieve 
fame and fortune or have them thrust 
ipon us; and here we are at the end 
of ten years, € very blessed one of us 

arried or going to be, and glad of 
it! How odd it is!! 

Hostess No, mot odd. That S just 
as it should be. I only regret that 
our dear old preceptress is not here 
to witness our peaceful triumphs, 

Sculpior—I thought you did ex 
pect her. 
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#H.—I did; but last night Jack 
brought a wire reading: ‘* Detained. 
Regrets. Glad of it. Will explain 
I know that she meant to 
(Ring, at outer door. Servant enters 
with card on tray, which ts handed to hos 
fess.) Here she is now! 
rightup, Bridget. (Servant leaves 
returning with Preceptress in gray travel 
ing costume, carrying big bunch of bride 
flostess fii NES 


come 


Sven 


er > . 
POSES & FiIsSesS And aris 


around her neck and kisses her, all the 


guests taking turns al the same interest 
ing performance.) | had given you up 
We were so disappointed! ! What 
did your telegram mean? 
hat, veil, gloves, wrap, ele., whi she 
passes to servant who meantime has 


drawn up a chair and arranged a place 


- 
( 4a@Aing 


Ss 


at table for new guest, and who now dis 
apfear s with the travel ne gear, and re 
turns with a dish OF s up this may be 
hot water, but 
which se 
stands 
orders /) 

Preceptress—1'1l tell you—it's a long 
story; but let me first hear from each 
of you while | eat, for I’m near 
famished. I see you're all here, and 
know that each has accomplished 
something for her sex, and so for 
mankind. Tell meall about it please 
(Devoting her main attention to th e viands 
that are placed before her, at brief 
vais.) 

Hlostess—\ have little to t 
course, for 


must steam-—on a tra) 
ana “hen 
Surther 


places befor Aer 


near her mistress for 


| married, as you k 
and h: 
husband a 


at once alter gracuating 
lived at home with my 
babies, not even being 
in church work as so many domesti 
women are. But some of the girls 
have wrested success from 


CONSpicuous 


Fortune's 
closed hands, and to them we will 
listen. Let us hear from our author. 
Autho (stands)—Il|have been called 
popular ” and if 

Iam. I do not actually have to hire 
readers, and | get average good pay 
for my work. I first wrote for the 
newspapers, later on for the mag 
zines, and finally one publisher asked 
me for a book manuscript. It wags 


sé 


las . } 
saies are evidence 


a 


t 
t 
1 
i 
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Show her 
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the proudest day of my life, up to 
that time (with evident hesitation) but, 
but (all look interest a, ard Pre 
ceptress divides attention between dinner 
and speaker for a time) but after a time 
my publisher (again hesitates, while 
cries of “I hope he didn't cheat you!” 
“ Failed?” “Asked for more 
mea partnership, and I accepted at 
once and thanked him for it. 

Other Guests—So she will pudlish 
books instead of writing them! 

Hostess—What sind of a partner 


IT 
5.1) p 


/”’) offered 


Preceptress—I hope you'll be very 
happy, my dear. 

Autho? 
partnership, girls 
and for life; but is not for publishing 
books. We 


together! 


-[ expect to. It's an eguai 
(furning fo the wn) 


are to live o 


wig : 
- one s gomg 


( They 


Guests 
Did you ever fr 


kiss her.) 


congratulate ana 
Hostess—That is a termina- 
f a desire to uplift the 
that makes one home 
brighter, makes the entire world 
ter. And what of our artist 
Irtist (Rises, while the s 
smile irradiates her face) 
but refusedt »p y»wder1 
And I painted 
lovely woman," and always happy 


rr. 
ivine rig 


ets ’ 
I 


slow of a 

painted, 
to varnisl 
always “woman 


} 
I 


A (oging ana 
Uwress Young 


interesting. 


Singer—I feel like singing all 
time, and have promised to sing 1 
duet with the best baritone I e 
heard! We were on the same 
gram at a charity concert, two y« 
ago, and were married last Chr 
mas!! No 
Congratulations are in o1 


cards, no cake, no pr 
ents!!! 
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etter if happily married t 
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f 1, genuine Man, © 
\ irT it Art 1 mal 
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cult | t life into marble f: 
y Vo, t } Vv wo k itt cte 
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i aré Aa 
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! it mi 
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oOL1e ©\ ( I 
and way her. One 
came to my den 
\ never since \ 
A ) e to a l 
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4 { iS e 1 
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us listen to the 


ic powers were to 
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standards and for the same results 


Old Woman; 
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Well, girls, | acted as well 
my limited powers would allow; 
1 1 did fairly well until the man- 

rerasked me to appear in bloomers 

stage. I 

ew the line at that, and got dis- 


g 
missed, of course | sued for breach 
of contract, but lost the case, and 
won the judge who tried i Come 
y 1 ’ 
and see us. We live at 146 Lex- 
" 7 ‘ ‘ 2 ” 
neton Place, and are “at home 








Hostess —And more congratula- 
t ' Verily, ‘‘All roads lead to 
I in this cas¢ ( Zurning to Pre 
4 ) You must be iraged 
the small showing we have for 
’ r bugle! 

i; Press (2 simg, Side Ja fo audi 
Not exactly. In fact I am 
ewhat relieved to know that you 
ill hé settle d € lally 
lad that Zam! (Astonitshment among 
4 STS, WAL Pri ptress babbles 
No one can really speak of me 
a New Woman, for I have passed 
S \ But the New Wi man 
t Old Woman are sisters 
e¢ of them have promised to be,” 

from one of the guests) and both are | 
iest in marriage. My own took 


: ist k his 
errorit to] 1 me were CI! whe i with 
ASS her, 
New 
Woman és marriageable, after all, and 


ageal 
red by : t the same 


is her more conservative sister—the 
and no matter to what 
‘ation leads her, some man 
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(new or old) will climb it, and find 
an intelligent loving mate. (aising 
a cup of coffee.) \ propose the toast: 
Woman—‘‘In obeying nature, she 
best serves the purposes of heaven. 
Long may she wave. (Ad/ drink from 
after.dinner coffee cups.) 


“ORGANIZED 


By Mary 


Miss Frances E. Willard declares 
this to be the best definition of the 
White Ribbon Movement, therefore 
it shall be the subject of these notes 
relating to the rise and progress of 
the most remarkable movement 
among women known to this or any 
age. 

Since home and mother are words 
inseparable, and a home deprived of 
the mother love becomes only a way- 
side shelter, it seems eminently fitting 
that “Organized Mother Love” should 
be ensconced beside the hearthstone 
of every home magazine. And because 
the name of T.S. Arthur was the syn- 
onym of “Total Abstinence” to many 
of us in our childhood, therefore to 
the columns of the magazine, which 
he founded and edited so successfully, 
through many years, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union comes, 
in response to a most cordial invita- 
tion, and immediately finds itself at 
home. 

Often in the crowded thoroughfare, 
the public assembly or the quiet home, 
the bit of white ribbon, knotted just 
over the heart of the woman with earn- 
est face and thoughtful air, attracts at 
tention and arouses the curious and 
uninformed to ask, “What does it 
mean?” ’Tis an oft-told story of home 
and mother love arrayed against ev- 
ery form of evil and impurity, of which 
the traffic in intoxicating liquor is the 
chief. 


Curtain, 


Note:—The natural gush of the 
graduates, and the didactics of the 
preceptress must not be allowed to 
degenerate into rodomontade, but 
many bright ‘‘ local” hits and per- 
sonalities may be introduced. 


MOTHER LOVE” 


More than twenty-three years ago, 
a famous Boston doctor, Dio Lewis 
by name, made a lecture tour through 
the west, taking as his subject “Our 
Girls.” 

While speaking of the future possi- 
bilities of womanhood, he also reterred 
to the disadvantages under which 
woman was placed; chief among these 
was intemperance in the home. 

Dr. Lewis had suffered from the rav- 
ages of the drink demon in his own 
home, and in the course of his lecture 
would relate, in touching language, 
the story of his mother’s visit to the 
saloon where his father spent most of 
his earnings, and how she laid her Bi 
ble upon the bar and read these words 
aloud: “Woe unto him that putteth 
his bottle to his neighbor’s lips.” Th: 
rest of the story is better told in his 
own language: “In her mild face there 
was such a sense of God’s presence 
that when she asked the man behind 
the bar if she might pray, he not onl 
gave permission, but knelt beside his 
casks and demijohns while she poured 
out her soul in fervent petition tha 
the Holy Spirit would work in him 
change of heart. That prayer was ar 
swered, and that publican never agai 
sold intoxicating liquor to my father 
or to anybody else; our home becan 
a happy one, and no child of th: 
saintly mother, now in heaven, has 
ever tasted strong drink or profaned 
the name of God.” / 
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Dr. Lewis urged the good women 11 
many an audience to unite to make 
to the saloon-} eepers the same appeal 
that had proven so effective in bring- 

¢ to his childhood home 

One or two attempts were made with 

iraging results. —The most note 
rthy of these was that at Fredonia, 


Y., on December 15, 1873; but 
re is no general uprising until 
Dr. Lewis told his story and made | 


he village of Hillsboro, O 


‘ t ig 
alanis sm d re ee 
ye f 23, 1573, when, using 
Miss Willard’s words again, “the clock 
k the hour for the W 
ye t* + 99 
I t iv the isaqde fire { 
succession t 
nited States and Canada; t 
e throbbed across the seas 


her hearts, in many a foreign land 
to plead the cause of 
. + | 


ant ippiness against the pow 
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In November, 1874, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was or- 
ganized in Cleveland, O., and adopted 
as its badge the bow of white ribbon. 
Since that time no backward step has 
been taken and now in every land 
where the gospel has been preached, 
this litte white ribbon may be found, 

silent protest against intemperance 


all impurity. The organization 


a membership of nearly, or quite, 
lf a million women and “men, 
pledge 1 to total abstinence, and the 


song are a veritable 
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The kindergarten idea of education 
did not come, like Athene, from th« 
head of Zeus, full-grown into the 
world. It had its seed time; and it 1s 
not yet at the harvest. The ground 
in which it was sown was prepared for 
it. The very air about it had become 
warm with welcome. 

The feeling of men, their practice 
and their philosophy, had to reach a 
certain level before the kindergarten 
could thrive. We must go back for a 
century or more for the beginning of 
our story, though even so we are far 
enough away from the actual begin 
nings. 

Perhaps it will be best to gather 
what may be said of the preparation 
for the work of Froebel about three 
great names: Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
and Hegel. The first may stand for 
the feeling of regard, of almost senti 
mental reverence for childhood; the 
second for the practical work with 
young children; the third for that phil- 
osophical world-view, which was more 
or less shared by Froebel, and in 
which the kindergarten principles may 
have freeest working. 

“With all the soil that is upon Rous 
seau,” writes Lowell, “I cannot help 
looking on him as one capable be- 
yond any in his generation of being 
divinely possessed.” Perhaps the finest 
trait of this possession was his faith in they come from the Creator are good 
childhood. This was a part of that and fair: the reverse is the result 
larger faith of his that all things as man’s artifice. 
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that chimerical and impracticable 
bool Che system of liberty ideal- 
ly established by Rousseau, excited in 
¢ ; --¢ } 
e an infin longing for a wider and 
re bounteous sphere of activity.’ 
t there was a difference. Rousseau 
itch at a distance the merry 
Imps f childres nsibilit 
ul e stirred at l s nature 
lo sympathi é tion. Bb 
t oO" fg among ti Ss ring 
‘ t d te! ring 
t ni l teacl 
ge the thers might do that. 
estal as u an ne. His 
leds love of childhood was 
rained at first hand; and from children 
t seem all unlovely. 
\it rious attempts at a career 
) | , . } } Fatt - 
P, lo ire Rousseau, 
f ry 3 1: . 
ime a farmer He would live in 
se contact with the soil_—as near 
e could. His past efforts 
t learning he contemned; and burnt 
;on Swiss law and Swiss his- 
is was no seifish aim 
With scarce visible means of sup- 
yrt gathered a score of poor, 
Ciiliaagieil, alld SU ivhnt to 
te them as if they were his own. 
eir learning was not to be a matter 
books, but of spinning and farm 
gf, al of the honest and strong 
I t ! peasant 
( e an Ip 
ile was 
ert pet iver. 
His \ st s] t. He rec- 
; , 
¢ 5 I self. But his 
‘ + S , the rh the 
, 
tion of dre was 
strong. t dis gement; 


e 
Cran, Aln ¢ wnaided } 


S aide e cared for 
them, dressed them, fed them, taught 
them, loved them. Many of them 
were wretched little be ings But Pest- 
gives enthusiastic accounts of 
their improvement. We quote a sen- 
tence or two, because, in revealing 
Pestalozzi, they show the basis upon 
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which Froebel built later. “The entire 
absence of school learning,” writes 
Pestalozzi, “was what troubled me 
least, for | trusted in the natural pow- 
ers that God bestows on even the 
poorest and most neglected children. 
I had observed (what sweet trait of 
childhood ever escaped Pestalozzi!) 
for a long time that behind their 
coarseness, shyness, and apparent in- 
capacity, are hidden the finest facul- 
ties, the most precious powers. .. . | 
tried to connect study with manual 
labor, the school with the workshop, 
and make one thing ofthem. ... My 
pupils developed rapidly; it was an 
other race.... The children very 
soon felt that there existed in 
them forces which they did not 
know, and in particular they ac 
quired a general sentiment of 
order and beauty. ... The im- 
pression of weariness which habit 
ually reigns in schools vanished like 
a shadow from my classroom. ‘They 
willed they had power, they perse- 
vered, they succeeded, and they were 
happy. They were not scholars who 
were learning, but children who felt 
unknown forces awakening within 
them, and who understood where 
these forces could and would lead 
them, and this feeling gave elevation 
to their mind and heart.” 

But soon the soldiers wanted the 
buildings in which Pestalozzi had his 
school. And so this first “republic of 
childhood,” as we may truly call it 
borrowing a phrase used later of the 
kindergarten—came to an end. 

In 1805 Pestalozzi founded the In- 
stitute at Yverdun, near Lake Neu- 
chatel. The principles which ruled 
his work at Stanz ruled here also. 
Love and sympathy were to be the 
atmosphere in which work was car- 
ried on. The work itseli had the 
philanthropic aim of bettering the 
condition of the people. Faculty was 
to be cultivated. Knowledge was to 
be of real things, gained in the most 
realistic way. Life was to be widened 
by actual experience, not distended 
by mere verbal descriptions. A hint 
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of his method is given by this incident 
at Stanz. One day while he was de- 
veloping with his pupils a long ac- 
count of what might be seen in a pic- 
ture of a window, he noticed that a 
little girl instead of looking at the pic- 
ture was studying the real window of 
the classroom. Irom that moment, it 
is said, Pestalozzi put aside all his 
drawings, and took objects themselves 
for subjects of observation. “The 
child,” he reasoned, “wishes nothing 
to intervene between nature and him 
self.” 

The institute at Yverdun soon be- 
came _ celebrated—‘the most cele 
brated,” says Quick, “of which we 
read in the history of education.’ 
Foreign governments became inter- 
ested. Prussia, for instance, sent 
seventeen young teachers to be 
trained by Pestalozzi. In 1809 the 
Prussian minister of instruction wrote 
to these as follows: “The section of 
public instruction begs you to believe, 
and to assure Mr. Pestalozzi, that the 
cause is the interest of the govern 
ment, and of his majesty the king, 
personally, who are convinced that 
liberation from extraordinary calami- 
ties (the ruin of the Napoleonic storm 
is only to be effected by a thoroug! 
improvement of the people’s educa 
tion.” 

Having spoken of Prussia’s interest 
in Pestalozzi’s work, mention should 
be made of the good Queen Louisa 
There is an entry in her diary running 
thus: “Il am reading JZeonard a 
Gertrude (Pestalozzi's most popular 
book), and enjoy transporting mysel! 
to this Swiss village. If I were n 
own mistress, I should at once go t 
Switzerland and see Pestalozzi. Would 
that I could take his hand, and that 
he might read my gratitude in 1 
eyes. . . . With what kindness a1 
ardor he works for the good of ! 
fellow men! Yes, in the name of |! 
manity, I thank him with my whol 
heart.” 

The fame of Pestalozzi reac! 
Froebel, then about beginning |! 
work as teacher. He read his boo! 
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a philosopher in the sense that Fichte, 
Hegel, or Spencer are philosophers. 
But taking the beginnings of Froebel’s 
thought, his trend of mind, the pre- 
suppositions that seem to lie at the 
basis of his doing—taking these we 
find their first cousin, prim, systematic, 
deep, in the philosophy of Hegel. 
Froebel’s games and plays are social. 
lhe child learns to know its best self 
as it acts in harmony with the little so- 
iety of the play and work room. 


Hegel’s moral man is a social man, 


o realizes his life in his work for 

t s fellows. Froebel lays 

tress on developing the creative, 
ture oft the } Self 

is Hegel’s deepest thought 

f ( s not a chance < nglome- 
atoms, but the unfolding and 

ss of an energy which realizes 

its own purpose from the beginning. 


Human consciousness at its best is 
identical with this realized purpose. 


Now it may be debated whether 
Hegel and Froebel are right in all 


this. But it would seem essential that 


e kindergarten have some such sky 
above it. If it is to be a mere ma- 

ne, winding out Froebelian furbe- 
l he philosophic preparation has 
been in vain. But if it is to grow and 
to have a healthy, sympathetic life 
more and more in touch with human 


needs, it will be true to the philosophic 





spirit of its founder 

Vhat this spirit was, how it grew, 
- ] 1 + are _ } ] . he ’ 
and what it accomplished, we shall try 


, : ‘ ‘ e_ge 
to set forth in the months that follow. 
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This is a season of much trimming 
and many furbelows and the heart of 
the “New Woman” sad thereat, 
while her more sensible sister is re- 
joicing. Everything in the way of 
gowns is very much trimmed, not only 
those intended for the house, but street 
dresses as well. 

The tailor-made girl is much in evi- 
dence, and the best houses are show- 
ing models very much braided both on 
skirt and waist. The skirts of these 
dresses are invariably plain, fitting 
closely about the hips with the fullness 
spreading out below in the back. Pan- 
els are arranged sometimes on one 
side, sometimes in the center, and the 
designs are executed in flat or round 
braid and are often picked out with 
gold or silver. The gown here shown 
is of this style in pale gray and gold. 

The bodies vary much more than 
the skirts. For those who are warm- 
blooded enough to dispense with a 
jacket, there is the tight-fitting waist 
with frogs and Brandenburgs across 
the front and bold military trimming 
on the sleeves. Then there is the box 
jacket which fits closely in the back, 
while the front, fastened under a fly, is 
loose below the bust. This style neces- 
sitates either an underwaist or some of 


is 
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FAIR 


the fanciful neck trimmings, which ar 
the mode. By far the greatest nu 
ber of tailor bodices are of the Eton 
bolero style. These have the doul 
advantage of being removable and 
allowing the wearer to vary the ent 
toilet by means of shirt waists and fa: 
cy fronts. They are extremely beco: 
ing to slender figures and look 

when fitted closely to stouter peop! 
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DRESS 


lt certainly seems that the fashions 
for women are reflected in those for 
men and the spring exhibits show a 
startling similarity in the general tone. 
\ very liberal display of color is not 
only permissible, but necessary. Full 
dress is ever the same, the only varia- 
tion being in the vest. The leading 
clothiers are providing “waistcoats” 
of watered and flowered silk, but the 
leaders of the social world confine 
themselves to plain black cloth or 
white pique. The latter is favored by 
older men. ‘The dress vest buttons at 
one side and has the effect of being 
double-breasted Great liberties are 
taken with the suits for morning or 
business wear. Plaids and checks in 
rough effects are the favorite materi 
als, diagonals and serges being shown 
for lighter weight suits. It is in the 
shirts and cravats that the finger of the 
new mode is shown. 


The plain white shirt is always cor 
rect, but one sees many pleated and 
tucked bosoms to vary the style. Col 
ored shirts are in the proportion of ten 
to one, and such colors! The modest 
pink, blue and corn color of last sum 
mer are here again with their simple 
beauty of dot and stripe, but side by 
side with them are the latest English 
importations—glowing red, which will 
probably not be worn at all. Plaids 
three and four inches square of the 
loudest possible tints, pinks, blues, 
reds, lavenders, yellows and black, are 
all combined to make an almost solid 
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block of color, with a white gro 
scarcely showing between. 7 
plaids are gorgeous and glorious 
doubtedly the more exaggerated « 
will be worn by the lights of the sp 
ing world, but nearly all will be 
erally favored. Some of the coml 
tions are very effective. If one is 
in selecting them, it is quite pos 
to have something quiet and gent 
manly, and at the same time stril 
and stylish. With these shirts 
collars are worn and colored cufi 
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latter are arranged for links. The 
lar may be of any style. The k 
haberdashers show the turn-dow! 
lar made on a high band and fit 
the throat closely, and the straight 
gle-band collar, the points of 
are to be turned slightly over b 
wearer when putting on the shirt 
With the brilliant striped and 
shirts colored waistcoats—no on: 
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them vests—are worn. These 
as bright as one desires, but th: 
of harmony must be observed 
plaid avoided when a plaid 
worn, a plain color being. bette: 
kinds of material are used—wo 
luroy and velveteen as well 
times plain, but more often wi! 
ured, small dots ; 
And the neckties! It really scem 
as if the rainbow had decided 
sume flesh—or, rather, silk—a1 
the earth on gay days and gr 
The neckties are dreams. Som: 
richer ones in the Ascot, the 




















DRESS 


hand and the de Joinville are 
iable silk in two or three 
the design and the undertone 
eenerally the same, while in 
tvles and in all other plaids, Ro- 
tripes and checks predominate 
cannot sin on the side of too 
color tie may wear scarlet if 
es and still be in good form. 

de Joinville tied like a four-in 
more worn than any othe1 

f tie, but the club bow comes 
n favor. The bow 1s particular 
retty with colored shirts, as it 
; all their beauty and brightness, 


a white bosom the larger ties 


ve of color is carried into 
slack lisle thread and spun 
ave plaids of all colors in silk on 
and the “all plaid” sock that 
1 timid appearance last summer 
this spring in all its glory 
no reason why these socks 

not be worn, for with a low 

i light sock looks very appropri 
summery. Even golf hose are 

if lisle thread, for those who like 
the legs being of some solid 
olor in close ribs, while the tops 
ver to display brilliant tartan or 
effects. A Scotch lisle leg has 
top and toe, alternate stripes 
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of some bright color are relieved by 
smaller intervening stripes of other 
colors, random chintz effects and oth- 
er novelties The golf hose is also 
made without any foot at all, and in 
many cases fine woolen hose have cot- 
ton feet. These last are preferred for 
cycling 

When looking forward to the hot 

ummer weather and considering out- 
ing dress one must bear in mind that 
the leading characteristic is rugged- 
ness in everything Belts must be 
plain and strong, not over an inch and 
a half in width, with stitched edges and 
harness buckle. Russia calf is the fa- 
vorite leather, but cowhide, levant, 
pigskin and patent leather are all per- 
missible 

Sweaters are far better than shirts 
for nearly all outing uses, and they 
may be as fancy as one likes, giving in- 
lividuality to the costume. 

For those who prefer shirts to sweat- 
ers, there is the soft flannel shirt with 
linen collar. It is generally made with 
a single box-pleat down the front, 
closing with three large pearl buttons. 
It may be of white or cream with deli- 
cate tints in stripes and plaids, but the 
genuine clan plaids are preferred, and 
the lighter ones are neglected. 
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The 


guished of our old maids will in 


distin 
the 
May number tell us how they came to 


brightest and most 


be “left over.” Our “old maids’ corner” 


will bear watching, for among its con 


tributors will appear those whose in 


defatigable energy and lofty purpose 


has done so much to elevate woman 


9 
Booker T. Washington, the prin 
cipal of the Tuskeegee (Ala.) Normal 
and Industrial Institute has in course 
of preparation for Arthur’s an article 
Mr 


1 j 


Washington is undoubtedly the lead 


on the race problem in the South 


ing living representative of his race to 
day, and his ideas on the subject with 
which he 


be both 


is so imbued cannot fail to 


interesting and instructive. 
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Lucy is going to visit her play- 
mate Emma, who lives across 
the street. 

Emma sees Lucy coming and 
is running down the front walk 
to meet her. 

Emma and Lucy are very 
fond of each other. They have 
played together with their blocks 
and_picture-books and dolls for 
a long, long time. 

Sometimes they have great fun 


with Emma’s little dog Trip. 


Trip likes to play with them. 


keeping store, the big duck Jumbo 
climbs up ona wood-box and says 


“Quack! Quack!! Quack!!!" 


Ned thinks that is the way 


Jumbo says ‘How do you do! 


« How do you do!” 


When Emma and Lucy and 
Ned play keeping store it gets 
late very fast, and before they 
know it Aunt Kate calls them 


and tells Emma and Lucy it is 
time to go home again. They 
will come to see Aunt Kate and 


Ned again some time. 
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Boxer will not let Trip come 
in the front gate. So Emma has 
to make Trip stay at home when 
she and Lucy go to see Aunt 


Kate. 


Trip does not like to stay at 


home when Emma goes out of 
the yard, and he always follows 
after her. Then Emma has to 
throw little stones at Trip to chase 


him back into the yard. 


oet 


& 


When Emma and Lucy 
to the house of Aunt Kate they 


will find her grandson Ned. 


> 
-_ 


Ned is very kind to his little 


friends Emma and Lucy when 


they come to see him. He 


always shows them his pet mice. 


One of the mice will do tricks. 
He will sit 
upin Neds Y 
hand and 
eat crumbs 


of bread. 


Ned does not keep his mice in the 
house. He always puts them away 
in the shed, in a little box where they 


keep warm, in some soft dry grass, 


) 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED sis road advice. Try Dobbins Electr Soap 


The Aheorptine rre atmenta Success, Hundreds 


of the eyes or ds . . 
nife ri it their homes and at our Sanita Ww then know for OW) f just how good it 
t eat a in t suecessful inatit in de he € 
amé . tna P amphilet ' ree. | : we oa I — 
rHE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Gien Falls, N. ¥ ts of them 














) Engraved 

| Wedding Pe 

' Invitations 
Plate, two envelopes and 
invitations 























100 Sets for _ $10.00 ™ W MevER Fans 
Each Additional 100 - =. 3.50 | The Wonderful Remedy for 
Also Commencement > HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
8 Invitations, Cards, etc. AND 
Style Correct - Material Best COLD IN THE HEAD 
G. T. & J. McCaskie, NO GREASE 

110 Liberty Street, - New York. > , 
4 IF YOU WISH TO &= juy Home or Invest ont NO SNEEZING 
"Tees Bat mee Oe Agreeable, Effective and Immediate 





{ a Loan or Lend Money feve Your Estate Proper Irivg & - j 
{ anaged, Get an appraisal of Property, Insure Any Price 50¢, by Mail 


















Communicate with E. H. PECK, CORYZON COMPANY 
2060 Broadway, N. Y. (Corner Fulton St.) > > ° 
PROMPT RELIABLE RESPONSIBLE iitiateeecny aie 


Sol li Druggi 
ere-e*s Gla¢lv Submitted. ee oe 


ALAABABBABBBBBBBBBBABBABGAAAG BABBAD 
ABOUT BICYCLE LAMPS a 



















ws 

| )' N’T you often wonder, when you see a street lamp giving forth its radiance fy 
nconcerned while the wind blows in great gusts, why the light doesn’t Sy 

~~ 








It is because the lamp is made by the tubular system. 

By this system, which is covered by patents, the 
air is carried downward through tubes and fed to the WW 
flame from below, causing an equable, continuous Ky 

































































a 
draft. Sy 
} : ~ 

It is the only way yet discovered by which a Sy 
bright, steady light can be maintained out of doors WF 
Sy 

when the wind blows Ihe trouble with all the ¥e 
bicvcle lamps heretofore made has been that they WY 
would jar out on a rough road, or blow out. Ny 
All the manufacturers have therefore been try- M&M 














ing to make a bicycle lamp on this tubular system. 
We have succeeded. We have now a bicycle lamp w= 
v out nor jar out: which throws a light 100 feet ahead of WW 
is called the DIAMOND. It is perfect. It sells for $3.00. ~ 










































































l d vou. free for the asking, an illustrated circular which tells all about 
We }k ‘ methine about lantern We make m f them than any othe wy 
1 United States Write u BAY 
T. HAM MANUFACTURING CO., ~~ a . 
Rochester, N. Y. ¥e 
S 
~~ 
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The Only Artist-Photographers 


Davis & Santord 


* 246 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


We make a specialty of... 
Copying and 
Enlarging 


old and faded 


Photographs 


and finishing in the 


FADELESS CARBON 








Carbon Prints are made in any color and any size, They are 
not affected by light or time. 


aie 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. WRITE FULLY WHAT YOU WANT. 
en. WE REPLY PROMPTLY, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


Our pictures from life are acknowledged to be unrivalled anywhere in the world. 
Visitors to our Studio always cordially welcomed. 


DAVIS & SANFORD 
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ISHAM © 
ISHAM WATITER 


Kidne 


I if 


ISHAM ( 
» Lincol 
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-ALIFORNIA WATER 


. ’ ’ 
ALIFORNIA WATER Co. \ 


Unior 





















Chis Magazine 
is a specimen of 


Linotype Composition 


Presswork eanne 
executed by 


Che Cherouny 
Printing and Publishing 
Company 


17-27 Uandewater $t. 
New York eaaecae 


Celephone call 
4055 Cortlandt 


Establisbed 186s 





T urko-Russian 
Medicated or 
Perfumed Bath 


r ro 


ANSES, TONES an 
THES ENTIRE SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED... 
‘ { 


Book free 
Price, only $5.00. 
NYGIENIC BATH CABINET CO., 
esale to Agents Wilicox Bidg., Nashville, Tenn 


HYGIENIC VAPOR BATH CABINET. 







BUILT 

AND SOLD ON HONOR 
» Rieleme ny: FOR 60 YEARS 
and bia: 


ip 


- Improve 





free m 


, HE way PIANO (OMPANY 
| a OS Soe Li Ave ' ‘ 








FOR 


RELIABLE 
CLOTHING 





TRY 


SMITH, 









GRAY & CO. 
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ARTISTIC HOME |)JECORATIONS 


Does it pay you to have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen when you can have it done by skilled 
workmen — by artists— at the same price ? 


We can show you effects never before thought of, in origina! 
schemes of stylish, harmonious colorings — moderate prices. 


TAPESTRY PAINTINGS 


ng g med 


DECORATIONS 


W rit t r schemes esigns, estimates, Artists sent 
parts f the worl t do every sort of ecorating a 

painting. We are educating the country in color har 

Relief, wa paper, stained glass arpet furniture, wir 


ied 
shades, draperies, etc. Pupi taught ecoratior Send for 
a $25.00 color scheme to decorate your home. 


ART SCHOOL MANUAL OF ART DECORATION 
he art book of the century. ; royal q 


essons, in studio, $s5.« Complete printed ir age iperd fu Ag 


Six ;hour china, miniature or tapestry painting 
c iustrat 
Ss and 


modern hom 


structions by mail, $1.o Tapestry paintings re ! e interior ape 
ics. Send $2.00 for this superb book. 


rented Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such 

advantages offered pupils. Send $1.00 for a. 2ADERC on 

complete instructions in tapestry paintings WALI PAI RS GIVEN AWA) 
and compendium of 140 studies. =, e Te 


TAPESTRY MATERIALS 
We manufactuve tapestry materials. Superior t 


foreign goods, and half the price. Just for a 1 AR > LpYV 
trial we will send you two yards of our 50-inch GOBLIN ART DRAPI RY 
goods for $1.50. To match all sorts of papers, from 10c. per yd. up 


GOBLIN PRINTED BURLAPS 


Over new styles, for wall cove nes 


CA t TA 


yar inc he wide This « 


paper at 


wa 31 per r 4 n } { 
lida Leather Paper, at $2.00 per roll. 


J. F. DOUTHITI 
AMERICAN | APESTRY AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 
286 FIFTH AVE., NEAR 30TH STREET NEW YORK 


usiness men 
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: : Don’t You Hate to Say ; 
| DON’T KNOW!” 


i Why not say, ‘‘ Wait a minute and I'll tell you?"’ 
z if you have The New Standard American Encyclopedia, that's what you can answer to any sort of 
ty uestion. 
i. - How many peas will Madison Square Garden. New York, hold? 13,000. W it 
: What does I. . M. stand for? The Sons of Malta. ri e€ 
: What are the *. V.'s? The first families of the Virginian aristocracy. 
} When it's noon in New York, what time is it in San Francisco? o A. M. To-day. 


These are a few stray samples. 


THE NEW SEARBARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 





7 } is prepared under — ty aes n 
i LARGE... Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 of John ‘Clark Ridpath, LL. D., author 
h mee f ‘ h istor t ist | 
‘ Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. idpath’s Histories,” etc., assisted 

VOLUMES Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. # dy urge corps of edito be — cs 












Treats over M00 

opics, cove y 
“Eiscutire nell SIX GREAT REFERENCE 
\ of human 
girth WORKS IN ONE. 

g wai, 1. It is the latest and est encyclo- 
pedia. 2. It is the best selected and 
most complete biographical dictionary. 
3. It is the best mapped atlas of the 
world. 4. It is the latest and most 
reliable gazetteer of the United States. 
5. Iithasthe largest dictionary of tech- 
nicalterms. 6. It is the most popular 
library of household information, 


For a Limited Time Only 
Just to Introduce the Work, 


UNE DOLAR 


Secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 
the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance 
payable $1.50 monthly for 1 year. 


GS 0 


WRITE TO-DAY. 




















\ 4 awe vy As You thus secure this Splendid Refer- 

ie) 3) ~ fore ence Library at once for your continued 
ig | youS vou 6 use and enjoyment. 

va3 vou 4 | pP-T eked 4] , 

»vpvoue - | M-? THE NEW 

va? h o-w EP la SEE HOW STANDARD 

la | 8-0 bec . Am ERICAN 


OFFER LIMITED. 


‘ na er i oe LATE ITIS | Previa Sethe 


































. 2-1 a LATEST OF ALL 
Yours oe general reference 
= Ss ‘ works. All others are from 5 to 10 years 

For SIZE OP VOLUME: old and are silent regarding RECENT 
2 inches Thick topics of universal interest. THE “STAND 
AR D MI RICAN” contains hundreds of 
Cents — be Oaly pape 8K «= Wide NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in 

> trictly ** to on hd Loe any other encyclopedia, such, _for instance, 

a Day ee ° ° : 6 S us the “ X-RAY,” “ARGON,” “HORSELESS 
CARRIAGES,” “THE ATLANTA EXPOSI 

Rh PHOTOGRAPHY,” etc., etc It also gives biographies of nundreds f people who have LATELY become 

h, for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the “ X-HAY IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the ex 

YARD KIPL ING, the celebrated writer. Besides th's it s the only encyclopedia which presents all the 

A rATISTICS ate, Territorial, and National, and of the whole world. It ts the One Great, Practical 





eference Library pin the Professional and Business Man, the Teacher, the Student, the Fa 
Ttisan, and Mechanic. 





mer, 
















MAGNIFICENTLY With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful ¥ aie ty, including numerous engrav- 
ILLUSTRATED nes of distinguished Poets, Authors, Phy icians, Chemists, Philosophers, and Scientists, and with 
THROUGHOUT over 30) colored maps and charts from the VERY LATEST " XPLORA:IONS and SURVEYS 

Our Creat Introductory Cut-Price Offer. Limited Time. 
SEND 81 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 1% Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a full set of eight 





olumes ot THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENC a7 LOPEDTA, in cloth binding, will be forwarded 
“ **s. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about 5 ceus aday. If you prefer 

0 binding, the monthly payments will be $2, and for full sheep $2.50 per month for one year. We recom 
end the ‘halédiapees o Style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. If not as 
: ‘t may be returned within ten day+, ard money will be promptly refunded. Owing to the nominal 
introductory sets are supplied, transportation charges must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire 
volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $45 set of books on an 
4 iyment it only $1. We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it 
Eaeh set we ighs boxed nearly %) pounds, and will be shipped by fre'ght unles¢ otherwise ordered. Se ~nd two 

for postage on 22-page illustrated pamphlet with sample page, colored map, and portraits of famous inventors. 

the publishers of this magazine. Please mention it whe n writing. Address 


RITE TO-DAY. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
we BOOOO24882446 6484688 
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: ; THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


; <4 i 
= 


; fat 


Are the Standard of 
to-day— Munéger’s art has 
made them so. 

Single Wheels, $1oo 

Tandems, - $150 
We also make good bicy- 
cles for $75,$60,$50,$40. | 
Catalogue free, full of 
instructive facts. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 


17 [Murray St., New York 


FACTORIES: 
MrmpoLeTOwN, CONN. WORCESTER, Mass. 
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Sterling Silver Tea Spoons Given Away. 


bs eke 
oe 
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TO INDUCE agents and others to secure subscriptions for 
ArtTHuR’s Home Macazine, we will, for a limited time, : 
make the following offer: For a club of five subscribers at 
$1.00 each, we will send one 
SOLID SILVER TEA SPOON 


made by a leading silversmith, whose name will guarantee 
standard of merit. Every lady can easily secure five subscrib- 
ers, and when she receives her first spoon, she will not stop 
until she has a dozen. 











HANDSOME MANDOLINS FREE! 


For 6 Subscriptions to Arthur’s Home Magazine at $1.00 each, we will give one No. 0 Mandolin. 





No. o MANDOLIN :—Stained walnut and orange, 5 ribbed shell, ebonized finger boards, inlaid 
ind holes, American brass machine heads, hard wood necks, painted guard plates, nickel pro- 
ection string shields, beveled tops..... ‘ . poccccceces ccccccsecssoc ler Price, §4.ce 


For 8 Subscriptions to Arthur’s Home Magazine at $1.00 each, we will give one No. 1 Mandolin. 


No. 1 MAN LIN Walnut and maple, » Tibbe =o ell, rosewood finger board and pearl eo 
lots, inlaid sound hole, German silver frets, An rican brass machine heads, hard wood necks, 
ainted guard plates, nickel protection stri s ields beveled tops, well made............. -$4-75 


For 12 Subscriptions to Arthur’s Home Magazine at $1.00 each, we will give one No. 2 Mandolin. 


No, 2 MAN IN :—Walnut yon soe ribbed shel highly p lished, inlaid hollywood 
| =I] id } 
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edges and sound le ¢ i ard plat es, brass ma ne heads, mahogany necks, rosewood 
finger boar is with pearl ; anion dots, German silver frets, nickel string shields, a fine looking 
instrument and excellent tome..............-e++. niéna — lle Satie his aii ‘ 87.00 
For 20 Subseriptions to Arthur’s Home Magestee at $1.00 each, we will give one No. 4 Mandolin. 
No.4 MAN N :—Solid rosewood and orange stained shell, 12 ribs, y polished el i 
guare plates inlaid with cx ored wood designs, white es ar 1d hole, nickel string 
s is, Ameri machine hes ads, rosewood finger boards with pearl j itions, solid mahogar 
sechn German s iver éreta. A beauty ....... Sint bane ~~ 00sec cnc cccccce c oQROTS 
As we cannot estimate upon nor govern the expense of forwarding these goods, we 
will deliver them to the forwarder F. O. B. N. Y. and the recipient will pay the expense 


t ransportation, 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, NEW YORK, 


== 


SEND 25 CENTS 


for a Sample Silicate Book Slate. We will sen* THE seabed ROCHESTER 


postpaid byreturn mail. We offer this inducement 
in order to supply many people with Silicate Book 
Slates, who are unable to procure them through 
their stationers. 


Blackboard Cloth, $1.25 per yard. 
Roll Blackboards, $1.00, $1.50 & $2.00 each 


Wall “ all sizes, $8 2.50 up a5) FOR LIGHT OR HEAT. 


Revolving “ . 13.00 “ 
Black Diamond Slating for Walls, ete., { won centers = Po eat. Sn 


Pt. $1.00, Qt. $1.75, 's Gal. $3.25, Gal. $6.00 * THE ROCHESTER io oe eaeanee, 


The New York Silicate Book Slate Co. goes itations ae Cages one 
quietly along on its way witl t fuse f enuine., nsist on seeing the 
1 g 0 & we 20ut fuss or flurry, ROCHESTER stamp on the bre 


but supplying a trade of enormous magnitude. fou buy. fe & No Smell, 
broken Cc 


ee eS 


Black slates and White slates, Book slates and 
Wall slates, all are turned out in vast quantities a 
and shipped to all parts of the world, for this com . 
complete 

pany, through their improve d and patented process, This Banquet Lamp with Silk 
asa“ buige” on this class of trade over the whole Shade, sent anywhere on receipt of $ 0 
earth. Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full Height, 30 oe es Base and Head 4.5 
description of all our goods, sizes, prices, etc. finished in Bright Gilt, with Bronze, Silver 
Twenty-nine years’ constant use in Board of or Gilt Fi . de 

: i ure and shade of an lor desired 
Education of New York City (in all the public ‘ 6 wags — 


«choois) is a sufficient guarantee. This No. 31 OIL HEATER 


ee a will heat a room toxi2; neat and attract. 
iveinappearance. Well made. Per-S% 
fect combustion, Sent anywhere for 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY THE Other larger Heaters in different styles. Send 
for our large catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. ADDRESS DEPT. aA. H. 
THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 


42 Park Place and 37 Barclay Street, New York. 


oe HOW 199 
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4A Nosy) Pesn>[04d e3ue;Nd Burgeo 


24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOHARP 


EASY TO PLAY 
EASY TO BUY 


A 


4 
aVvVoOod: 


~ 


All Music Dealers sell this style, or we 
send it prepaid upon receipt of price, 


e ul Sesnon YoueRs 


ALV.L 


— 


instructions, picks, music, et 


~~ 


The more one sees and hears the Autohar] 


“OD FW 


the more is its charm and beauty recognized. 


It embodies all of the desirable features at 





essential requirements « 
Anyone can learn to play it rices to suit all 
purses, $1.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7 50, $10.00 


and up to $150.00. 


Wr.te for Mlustrated story and catalogue Style 2 7-8, 87.50 


H Ou 
s3ueIF84 
$203 Pes 


opess 


pu. Se1 was ess: bo 


=r 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
98 East 13th Street, Dolge Building, New York City 


DIZOM Ou) 4O O50 


Autoharp style 2 7- ivery han lsome and durable inatrument. It finished in imitation rose 
woot, with the exception of the bars and supports, which are ebon 
o the light-colored sounding board rhis aut has become excee 
such large value for the money 


Please mention ARTI HOME MAGAZINI 


re and form a striking contrast 
lingly popular, because it offers 
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